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This  issue  of  Orbit  continues  the  dialogue 
among  OISE  faculty,  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training  officials,  school  board  adminis- 
trators, teacher  educators,  and  classroom 
teachers  on  a topic  of  central  importance  for 
Ontario  schools. 

Guest-editor  Professor  Ardra  Cole,  of  our 
Department  of  Applied  Psychology,  has 
brought  together  colleagues  from  across  the 
province  to  discuss  their  early  experiences  in 
Transition  Years  programs.  These  programs 
which  include  changes  in  the  structure,  con- 
tent, and  delivery  of  education  for  students  in 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9 were  mandated  by  the  Min- 
istry to  begin  in  September  1993. 

A special  feature  of  the  issue  is  the  inter- 
view with  OISE  Professor  Andy  Hargreaves, 
an  important  voice  in  the  context  of  Transition 
Years  initiatives  in  Ontario  as  well  as  an  inter- 
nationally renowned  educational  thinker.  The 
conversation  among  teachers  and  administra- 
tors at  the  Waterloo  Region  Catholic  School 
Board  is  another  highlight  of  the  issue.  We  are 
also  pleased  to  include  Daniel  Spence’s  reflec- 
tions on  becoming  a Grade  9 student. 

The  issue  explores  the  topics  involved  — 
curriculum  planning,  assessment,  destream- 
ing, and  tcachcr-ccntrcd  change  — in  the 
implementation  of  this  complex  restructur- 
ing project. 

OISE  is  planning  for  February  1994  a 
Transition  Years  forum  which  will  be  open  to 
the  educational  community.  We  will  keep  you 
posted. 

Arthur  Kruger 
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Changing  Schools 


A Look  at  the  Transition  Years 


Ardra  L.  Cole 

Guest  Editor 

The  title  “Changing  Schools”  has  a dou- 
ble meaning.  In  part,  this  issue  is  about 
students  changing  from  elementary  to 
secondary  school.  It  is  also  about  the 
changes  that  schools,  and  those  connect- 
ed with  them,  are  undergoing  in  our 
changing  times. 


Ontario  schools  have 
been  challenged  to  make 
fundamental  changes  to 
curriculum  and  evaluation 
and  the  ways  in  which 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools  are  to  work 
together. 

— Ardra  L.  Cole 


In  recognition  of  the  growing  prob- 
lems associated  with  attendance,  drop- 
outs, and  achievement,  efforts  to  reform 
and  restructure  the  secondary  school  sys- 
tem arc  underway.  It  is  not  difficult  to 
understand  why  the  transition  to  sec- 
ondary school  is  such  an  exacting,  often 
debilitating,  experience  for  many  young 
people,  especially  those  “at-risk”  stu- 
dents already  struggling  against  any 
number  of  odds  — physical,  lingual,  cul- 
tural, social,  intellectual.  The  elementary 
school  experience  is,  for  the  most  part. 


integrative  and  holistic.  Students  are 
placed  in  heterogeneously  grouped  class- 
es; the  curriculum  is,  to  varying  degrees, 
integrated  and  student-centred;  active 
learning  is  promoted;  students  are  known 
to  most  adults  in  the  school;  the  school 
itself  is  presented  as  a singular,  undiv- 
ided entity,  and  the  adults  in  the  school 
are  defined  to  the  students  in  a general 
way  (e.g.,  teacher).  Elementary  school  is 
essentially  a complete  picture. 

The  secondary  school,  in  stark  con- 
trast, is  segmented.  Students  are  divided 
into  ability  groups;  the  school  is  divided 
into  departments;  the  schedule  is  broken 
into  fragments  of  time;  subjects  are 
taught  by  teachers  known  mainly  for 
their  subject  specialization;  the  subject 
matter  and  presentation  do  not  necessari- 
ly bear  much  resemblance  to  students’ 
lives;  and  the  adults  in  the  school,  all 
defined  by  their  specific  function,  know 
only  bits  and  pieces  of  the  students  with 
whom  they  interact. 

Schools  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  are  situated  also  are  in  a state  of  flux. 
Increasingly  diverse  student  populations, 
continuing  demands  for  higher  quality 
education,  curricular  reform,  budget  cuts, 
staffing  changes,  and  a new  pervasiveness 
of  issues  reflecting  the  broader  social  con- 
dition are  among  the  many  challenges  fac- 
ing schools.  Traditional  images  of  the 
secondary  school  no  longer  fit.  Secondary 
schools,  as  an  institution,  are  in  a period 
of  transition. 

With  a steady  increase  in  the  retire- 
ment rate  of  experienced  teachers  and  an 
increase  of  new'  teachers  in  the  system, 
the  teaching  profession  itself  is  in  a peri- 
od of  transition.  As  they  move  from  pre- 
service preparation  to  their  classrooms 
and  schools,  new  teachers  arc  themselves 
experiencing  a process  of  transition  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  adolescents  they  are 
teaching.  Experienced  teachers  are  par- 
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ticipants  in  and  observers  of  all  that  is 
changing  around  them.  They,  too,  are  in 
a state  of  flux  as  they  struggle  to  initiate, 
make  sense  of,  be  involved  in,  and  adapt 
to  the  many  changes  directly  and  indi- 
rectly affecting  their  professional  life- 
worlds. 

This  issue  of  Orbit  reflects  some  of 
the  many  realities  of  transition  and 
change.  The  backdrop  for  the  articles  is 
the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education  and 
Training’s  recent  Transition  Years’  leg- 
islation for  changes  in  the  secondary 
school  system.  September,  1993  marked 
the  introduction  of  mandated  changes 
intended  to  ease  students’  transition  from 
elementary  to  secondary  school,  and  to 
provide  them  with  more  meaningful  and 
successful  educational  experiences.  In 
principle  and  policy,  these  goals  are 
straightforward.  Their  realization  in 
practice,  however,  is  another  matter. 
Given  the  complexities  of  the  education- 
al system,  Ontario  schools  and  school 
persons,  especially  those  responsible  for 
students  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  9,  have  been 
challenged  by  Transition  Years’  legisla- 
tion and  policy  to  make  fundamental 
changes  to  curriculum  and  evaluation, 
scheduling  and  the  placement  of  stu- 
dents, and  the  ways  in  which  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  are  to  work 
together. 

The  secondary  school  system  in 
Ontario  has  been  responding  to  the  chal- 
lenge for  change  for  the  past  several 
years.  Some  schools  and  school  boards 
began  the  complex  and  long-term  pro- 
cess of  change  as  early  as  1989  with  the 
policy  announcements  related  to  the  Spe- 
cialization Years  in  the  1989  Speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  release  of  publica- 
tions such  as  Rights  of  Passage : A 
Review  of  Selected  Literature  About 
Schooling  in  the  Transition  Years  (Harg- 
reaves & Earl,  1990),  Making  Connec- 
tions: Guidance  and  Career  Counselling 
in  the  Middle  Years  (Levi  & Ziegler, 
1991),  and  Getting  it  Right  (Oppen- 
hcimer,  1990)  facilitated  the  thinking 
and  action  of  some.  Others  across  the 
province  (64  school  boards)  became 
involved  in  Ministry  funded  pilot  pro- 
jects on  the  “Transition  Years”  (Grades 
7,  8,  9).  Still  others,  in  anticipation  of  the 
pending  legislation,  conducted  indepen- 
dent pilot  projects  and  change  initiatives. 
And,  there  arc  those  who  arc  just  begin- 
ning to  respond  to  Ministry  mandated 


Because  change  is 
slow  and  complex, 
and  primarily  a local 
matter,  there  are  no 
prescriptions,  recipes, 
or  easy  answers. 


policy  changes  related  to  the  Transition 
Year. 

Because  change  is  slow  and  complex, 
and  primarily  a local  matter,  there  are  no 
prescriptions,  recipes,  or  easy  answers. 
This  issue  focusses  on  the  process,  rather 
than  the  product , of  change.  The  articles 
are  written  in  the  spirit  of  support  both 
for  the  initiatives  related  to  the  Transi- 
tion Years  policy  and  for  those  directly 
involved  in  the  changes.  The  authors, 
from  their  diverse  positions  and  perspec- 
tives, describe  what  the  Transition  Years 
policy  and  practices  have  meant  to  them, 
how  they  have  been  involved  in  pro- 
posed and  in-progress  changes,  some  of 
the  struggles,  frustrations,  and  achieve- 
ments they  have  experienced,  and 
lessons  learned  along  the  way. 

The  issue’s  first  section,  “Background 
and  Context,”  features  an  interview  with 
Andy  Hargreaves,  and  includes  articles 
by  Dianne  Pennock  of  the  Ministry  of 
Education  and  Training  and  by  Huguette 
Langlois  of  the  Conseil  scolaire  de 
langue  frangaise  d’Ottawa  Carlton. 

In  the  second  section,  “Perspectives  on 
the  Transition  Years,”  we  hear  the  voices 
of  individuals  in  transition.  Representa- 
tives from  the  Waterloo  Region  Catholic 
School  Board  — teachers  Aimee  Oliverio 
and  Bob  Bisch,  principal  Barbara  Howe 
and  vice  principal  Cathy  Williamson,  and 
Adolescent  Years  Consultant  Bob  Ander- 
son — talk  about  the  process  and  sub- 
stance of  Transition  Years  initiatives  in 
their  board.  Daniel  Spence,  a Grade  9 stu- 
dent, writes  about  his  initial  experience  of 
moving  from  elementary  to  secondary 
school  and  “becoming  a minor  nincr.” 
Two  teachers,  Brian  Robert  and  Scott 
Morcash,  reflect  on  some  of  their  experi- 
ences of  change  related  to  Transition 
Years  initiatives.  Then  Eleanor  Allgood 
writes  from  a principal’s  perspective 
about  facilitating  change  in  her  school. 


The  third  section  “Transition  Years 
Issues”  is  devoted  to  a focussed  explo- 
ration of  some  key  themes  associated 
with  changes  in  the  secondary  school 
system.  Harry  Smaller  considers  the 
issue  and  implications  of  destreaming 
especially  for  marginalized  students.  Ian 
Hundey  explores  alternative  approaches 
to  student  evaluation  and  describes  some 
of  his  work  with  teachers  in  the  area  of 
“authentic  assessment.”  Mary  Beattie 
and  Dennis  Thiessen  write  about  the 
change  process  and  teacher  involvement. 

The  last  section,  “Profiles  from  the 
Field,”  provides  a glimpse  into  some  of 
the  ways  in  which  schools  and  school 
boards  across  the  province  are  involved  in 
change  initiatives.  It  includes  pieces  by 
Denis  Gerrard  and  Peter  Lipman  on  the 
Scarborough  Board  of  Education’s  imple- 
mentation process,  by  John  Palko,  Eliza- 
beth Smyth,  and  Elsie  Stresman  on  a 
Grade  9 Aboriginal  program  at  North- 
wood  High  School,  by  Roy  Blomstrom  on 
a computer  technology  program  at  Sir 
Winston  Churchill  Collegiate,  and  by  Jack 
Miller  on  Transition  Years  programs  in  a 
number  of  school  boards.  These  teachers, 
school  and  school  board  administrators, 
and  those  involved  in  other  facilitory  roles 
describe  school-  and  system-wide  projects 
and  some  of  what  they  have  learned  about 
the  process  of  change. 

Destreaming,  outcomes-based  educa- 
tion, student  evaluation  and  reporting, 
common  curriculum,  integration,  com- 
munication, and  teacher  development  are 
but  some  of  the  complex  themes  in  the 
minds  and  hearts  of  school  persons  in 
Ontario’s  changing  schools.  The  articles 
in  this  issue  might  serve  as  a reminder 
that  although  efforts  to  reform  the  educa- 
tional system  at  times  seem  daunting, 
especially  when  placed  alongside  other 
competing  demands,  change,  undertaken 
in  the  spirit  of  making  schools  a better 
place  for  students  and  teachers,  can  be 
invigorating.  We  invite  you  to  engage 
with  the  articles  in  that  spirit. 


Ardra  L.  Cole  is  an  Assistant  Professor 
in  OISE's  Department  of  Applied  Psy- 
chology. She  was  a member  of  the  OISE 
research  team  which  authored  Years  of 
Transition:  Times  for  Change  published 
by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
and  Training. 
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BACKGROUND 

AND 

CONTEXT 


Dianne  Pennock 

Education  Officer,  Curriculum 
and  Assessment,  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education  and  Training 


This  time  is  a very  good  one 
if  we  but  know  what  to  do  with  it. 

— Ralph  Waldo  Emerson 


The  1993/94  school  year  has  brought  a 
new  philosophy  to  the  elementary  and 
secondary  schools  for  students  in  Grades 
7,  8,  and  9.  Some  teachers  are  also  expe- 
riencing dramatic  changes  for  the  first 
time  and  will  spend  long  hours  preparing 
for  the  new  approach  to  curriculum,  to 
assessing  and  evaluating  students,  and  to 
reporting  to  parents.  In  addition  to  these 
changes,  teachers  and  students  of  Grade 
9 are  involved  in  a new  classroom  orga- 
nization, the  destreamed  class. 

Transition  Years,  Grades  7,  8,  and  9, 
Policy  and  Program  Requirements,  1992 
specifies  that  school  boards,  sections, 
and  schools  must  develop  a three-year 
plan  which  outlines  a coherent  phase-in 
strategy  for  the  implementation  of  the 
Transition  Years  programs  by  September 
1996.  To  satisfy  this  timeline,  school 
boards,  sections,  and  schools  are  using 
innovative  ways  of  inservicing  teachers, 
of  preparing  them  for  the  delivery  of  pro- 
gram in  the  Transition  Years. 

In  simple  terms,  real  change  occurs  in 
curriculum  when  teachers  become 
involved  in  the  process,  when  they  re- 
examine accepted  practices  with  an  open 
mind,  when  they  determine  what  is  still 
relevant  in  the  curriculum  and  what 
needs  to  be  realigned.  Teachers  often  ask 


A New  Philosophy 
for  Grades  7, 8,  and  9 


School  boards,  sections  and  schools  must  develop 
a three-year  plan  for  the  implementation  of 
Transition  Years  programs  by  September  1996 


themselves  questions  such  as  what  must 
today’s  students  know,  know  how  to  do, 
and  both  feel  and  believe.  The  answers 
to  these  questions  form  the  basis  of  the 
essential  learning  outcomes  that  students 
will  need  to  retain  and  carry  with  them 
into  tomorrow.  We  must  ensure  that  they 
have  the  wherewithal  to  deal  with  their 
future  roles.  Our  world  is  constantly 
being  redefined  and  educators  must  re- 
define the  curriculum  and  refocus  their 
thinking  continuously. 

The  integrated  approach  to  teaching 
and  learning  is  an  essential  component  of 
the  Grade  7 and  8 curriculum.  Actually, 
this  approach  has  been  in  place  for  more 
than  30  years  in  the  guise  of  terms  such 
as  “application”  or  “correlation.”  The 
reason  for  approaching  curriculum  in  an 
integrated  way  is  to  help  students  make 
the  connection,  first,  among  subjects 
and,  second,  in  relation  to  their  own  per- 
sonal experiences. 

The  Common  Curriculum  emphasizes 
the  inter-relationships  among  the  differ- 
ent program  areas.  Although  the  Grade  9 
program  can  be  organized  into  subjects, 
there  is  an  expectation  that  the  connec- 
tions among  subjects  be  evident  in  pro- 
gram delivery  and  in  the  attainment  of 
the  outcomes.  In  outcomes-based  educa- 
tions it  will  likely  become  increasingly 
difficult  to  isolate  skills  and  concepts,  to 
compartmentalize  cognitive  operations, 
or  to  present  themes  in  a restrictive  way. 

The  change  to  outcomes-based  curricu- 
lum requires  innovative  assessment  and 
evaluation  practices  that  match  the  teach- 
ing strategies  of  an  integrated  approach. 
Teachers  arc  to  use  varied  assessment 
tools  to  evaluate  students.  Beyond  grades 
and  marks,  teachers  should  consider  anec- 


dotal reports,  portfolios,  comprehensive 
profiles  that  record  student  growth  and 
achievement. 

There  is  a great  deal  of  information 
available  on  the  many  issues  before  us: 
destreaming,  outcomes-based  education, 
assessment  and  evaluation,  reporting  to 
parents.  Researchers  are  continuing  to 
examine  different  educational  issues 
which  will  give  us  useful  information 
about  students,  pedagogy,  testing,  men- 
toring, and  future  needs.  It  seems  that 
what  educators  need  most  is  an  efficient 
way  to  manage  all  of  the  data. 

Education,  like  all  other  aspects  of 
the  information  era,  is  becoming  over- 
burdened with  differing  views  on  every 
issue.  While  the  information  explosion 
may  be  providing  us  with  data  for  the 
massive  changes,  it  is  also  challenging 
our  ability  to  arrive  at  clear  answers  to 
complex  demands. 

Perhaps  it  is  time  to  rethink  how  to 
best  access  the  phenomenal  amount  of 
educational  information  that  should  be 
readily  available  in  a centralized  loca- 
tion. A provincial  clearing  house  is  a 
viable  solution  being  examined  by  the 
Ministry;  however,  the  idea  needs  to  be 
discussed  more  fully  among  the  many 
players  involved,  such  as  teachers’  feder- 
ations, trustees’  and  supervisory  officers’ 
associations,  ministries,  and  faculties  of 
education,  many  of  whom  are  already 
involved  in  this  type  of  project. 

All  educational  partners  will  need  to 
work  closely  to  meet  the  increasing  stu- 
dent needs  in  this  era  of  change,  techno- 
logical advancement,  and  period  of 
financial  restraint.  The  next  few  years  will 
test  our  professional  mettle,  but  teachers 
have  never  been  given  to  faint  hearts.  ■ 
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An  Interview  with 


Ardra  Cole  discusses  the  background  research  for 
Ontario’s  Transition  Years  policy  with  Andy  Hargreaves, 
Professor  of  Educational  Administration  at  OISE 
and  International  Research  Professor  at 
the  Roehampton  Institute,  London. 


Ardra  You  are  a significant  voice  in 
Ontario  in  the  context  of  Transition  Years 
policy  and  practice  beginning  with  your 
involvement  with  Rights  of  Passage  and 
then  more  recently  with  the  four-volume 
Ministry  study,  Years  of  Transition: 
Times  for  Change,  and  prior  to  that  your 
work  in  England  on  middle  schools. 
What  led  to  your  work  in  this  area? 

Andy  When  I was  working  on  my 
PhD  thesis  in  England,  I became  very 
interested  in  what  middle  schools  were 
trying  to  do  educationally  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  being  an  extended  elemen- 
tary school  and  different  from  being  a 
secondary  school.  At  the  same  time,  it 
was  clear  that  they  were  encountering 
huge  problems  in  trying  to  be  distinctive 
and  unique,  and  that  seemed  to  have  to 
do  with  their  history  and  with  the  biogra- 
phies, the  backgrounds,  the  cultures  the 
teachers  belonged  to.  Teachers  who  had 
been  recruited  from  primary  schools 
tended  to  organize  their  classrooms  like 
primary  teachers  and  to  handle  ability 
grouping  like  primary  teachers,  while 
teachers  who  came  from  secondary  back- 
grounds didn’t  talk  about  relationships, 
they  talked  about  discipline,  and  they 
organized  the  curriculum  in  more  subject 
specialized  ways  and  had  different  views 
about  ability  grouping.  There  seemed  to 
be  all  this  baggage  that  people  carried 
with  them  into  the  middle  school  setting, 


so  it  was  interesting  to  see  how  these  two 
things  struggled  with  each  other  in  trying 
to  create  an  identity  for  the  middle 
school.  The  study  I did  turned  out  to  be 
the  first  sort  of  empirical  study  of  middle 
schools  in  England. 

Then,  in  Ontario,  at  the  elementary 
level  is  a preparation  time  study  I con- 
ducted. A Ministry  call  for  proposals 
came  out  to  do  an  international  literature 
review  of  research  on  early  adolescence. 
This  contract  was  one  of  the  Ministry’s 
first  stabs  at  trying  to  get  some  research 
intelligence  that  would  help  them  make 
some  decisions  and  find  some  policies 
for  the  Transition  Years.  I worked  with  a 
partner,  Lorna  Earl,  who  was  with  a 
school  board  and  had  a really  solid  prac- 
tical, historical,  and  empirical  grounding 
in  issues  of  policy  and  practice  within 
Ontario.  1 found  that  when  I came  into  a 
different  country,  where  things  genuinely 
were  strange,  I discovered  a lot  about 
teacher  cultures  that  I didn’t  know  and 
that  became  quite  new  and  quite  genera- 
tive and  quite  stimulating. 

Ardra  You’re  referring  to  Rights  of 
Passage ? 

Andy  Yes,  that’s  really  how  Rights  of 
Passage  became  set  up  historically.  I 
thought  it  would  be  interesting  to  revisit 
the  issues  in  another  context  because  this 
period  of  schooling  appeared  to  be  a 


problem  that  almost  every  nation  we 
came  across  was  dealing  with.  You 
might  have  expected  in  a climate  of 
downturning  economies  that  the  major 
policy  focus  would  be  the  interface 
between  school  and  work,  but  in  country 
after  country  a major  area  of  focus  was 
early  adolescence.  This  is  when  students 
begin  most  visibly  either  physically  to 
drop  out  from  school  — or  more  impor- 
tantly — psychologically  disengage  from 
school. 

What  became  an  insight  for  us  was 
that  the  differences  between  elementary 
and  secondary  schools  were  not  primarily 
differences  of  instruction  and  instruction- 
al style,  yet  that’s  what  all  the  stereotypes 
of  the  differences  between  elementary 
schools  and  secondary  schools  are,  nor 
were  there  even  differences  in  terms  of 
how  much  teachers  wished  to  care  or 
showed  care  for  their  students  — what 
appeared  to  be  much  more  significant 
were  organizational  differences,  how  the 
workplace  was  structured  and  whether 
teachers  were  able  in  secondary  schools 
to  show  care  for  the  large  numbers  of  stu- 
dents that  they  have  contact  with.  We  had 
begun  to  look  at  those  issues  at  the  ele- 
mentary level  in  the  preparation-time 
study  where  it  seemed  there  may  be  a 
case  for  saying  teachers  sometimes  care 
loo  exclusively  for  die  particular  group  of 
students  that  they  see  as  their  class.  So 
we  began,  I think,  to  raise  questions,  in 
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the  ways  that  other  people  have  now 
done,  about  the  sort  of  sacrosanct  class- 
teacher  system  for  the  elementary  school. 

Ardra  Following  that,  you  were 
involved  in  a very  intensive  Ministry- 
funded  study,  Years  of  Transition:  Times 
for  Change  — the  review  and  analysis  of 
the  Ministry’s  pilot  project  initiatives.  So 
you  moved  from  reviewing  the  literature 
to  actually  looking  at  what’s  taking  place 
in  the  schools.  What  stood  out  for  you 
there? 

Andy  We  found  some  success,  how- 
ever that  may  be  defined,  but  we  also 
found  what  you  always  do  in  any  attempt 
at  wide-ranging  intervention  and  change. 
We  found  problems,  we  found  conflicts, 
we  found  despair  and  burnout,  we  found 
people  running  up  blind  alleys  and  then 
having  to  backtrack  and  come  down 
again,  and  in  fairness  we  had  to  docu- 
ment that  with  an  honest  descriptive  and 
analytical  eye,  sympathetic  but  not  senti- 
mental. So  the  first  thing  was,  I think, 
coming  to  terms  with  the  difficulty  of 
that  task,  so  that  we  would  have  a report 
that  informed  but  was  also  honest  and 
fair  to  the  people  that  we  worked  with,  a 
report  that  told  the  stories  about  the 
impact  of  the  policy  on  people’s  schools. 

Substantively  there  were  a number  of 
surprising,  humbling  discoveries.  One 
very  specific  one  was  that  in  Rights  of 
Passage,  we  advocated,  not  very  subtly, 
that  organizing  Grade  9 in  terms  of 
home-based  groups  looked  like,  from  the 
literature,  a more  productive  solution  to 
dealing  with  early  adolescents  than  frag- 
mentation between  teachers,  subjects, 
and  so  on.  And  then  we  went  out  into 
schools  and  we  found,  in  a number  of 
our  case  study  sites,  that  the  teachers 
liked  that  system  in  the  main  very  much, 
and  that’s  a really  striking  positive  note, 
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because  you’re  asking  secondary  teach- 
ers to  buy  into  a fundamentally  different 
pattern  of  organization  of  most  sec- 
ondary school  life,  and  they  liked  it 
because  they  had  fewer  kids  to  have  con- 
tact with,  they  could  know  the  kids  bet- 


the  kids  were  going  through,  that  the 
instruction  hadn’t  changed  enough,  that 
the  demands  hadn’t  increased  enough, 
that  they  weren’t  challenging  enough,  and 
so  on. 

We  had  to  look  at  what  the  challenges 


What  became  an  insight 
for  us  was  that  the 
differences  between 
elementary  and  secondary 
schools  were  not  primarily 
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and  instructional  style... 
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ter,  they  could  care  for  the  kids  better, 
they  were  experiencing  less  discipline 
problems,  all  of  which  the  literature  told 
us  to  expect. 

But  the  kids  were  much  more  ambiva- 
lent about  home-based  groups  — about 
being  stuck  with  the  same  old  faces,  about 
things  becoming  monotonous.  And  this 
raised  questions  for  us  as  to  what  further 
needed  to  be  done  with  these  Grade  9’s. 
We  looked  at  ways  to  re-work  the  idea  in 
terms  of  kids  getting  some  diversity  out 
of  home  groups.  Was  this  saying  things 
about  the  instruction,  that  if  the  grouping 
had  changed,  but  the  instruction  hadn’t, 
there  wasn’t  a sense  of  a new  departure,  a 
fundamental  shift  or  status  passage  that 


and  demands  were  in  instruction,  at 
whether  this  was  a qualitatively  different 
experience  for  students.  We  had  to 
acknowledge  that  students  were  quite 
concerned,  that  they  were  and  will  be  for 
a number  of  years  working  with  a model 
of  what  a real  high  school  looks  like  and 
will  feel  deprived  if  they  don’t  go  into  a 
real  high  school,  like  their  friends  who 
weren’t  in  the  pilot  project  schools,  or 
like  their  older  brothers  and  sisters.  The 
most  striking  thing  for  me  overall,  and 
for  those  of  us  who’ve  done  a lot  of  work 
of  late  with  teachers,  was  actually  going 
into  schools  and  seeing  how  the  pilot 
projects  looked  from  the  teachers’  point 
Continued  on  next  page 
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of  view  on  the  one  hand  and  how  they 
looked  from  the  students’  point  of  view 
on  the  other,  and  it  often  looked  really 
quite  strikingly  different. 

Ardra  Could  you  say  some  more 
about  that? 

Andy  Class  grouping  is  one  area  of 
difference,  I think,  and  assessment  is 
another.  One  of  our  schools  in  particular 
was  working  hard  to  develop  new  sys- 
tems of  assessment  that  wouldn’t  just 
rate  students  by  tests  and  scores  but 
would  enumerate  their  achievements  and 
skills  across  very  complex  grids,  which 
made  sense  in  terms  of  trying  to  recog- 
nize the  diversity  of  what  it  is  that  kids 
can  achieve  instead  of  summarizing  it  all 
in  a single  score.  But  the  kids  found 
some  of  the  ways  that  they  were  being 


assessed  unintelligible,  as  did  their  par- 
ents, because  it  was  too  complex. 

Ardra  And  too  different  from  past 
practice? 

Andy  Yes,  and  in  some  cases  that  it 
was  demeaning.  They  felt  that  to  be 
given  marks  for  just  turning  up  to  class 
with  full  equipment  was  somehow 
demeaning,  and  these  are  my  words,  not 
theirs,  that  it  looked  like  some  kids  were 
getting  grades  just  for  breathing.  The 
kids  who  worked  really  hard  felt  they 
weren’t  getting  full  recognition  for  what 
they  were  doing  because  of  that. 

It  was  quite  sobering  to  do  observa- 
tional work  in  classrooms  as  well  as 
interview  work  with  teachers  and  stu- 
dents. This  classroom  and  this  attempt  at 
change  looked  very  different  depending 
on  whether  you  were  looking  at  it  from 


Andy  Hargreaves  and  OISE  have  been  a 
significant  resource  for  the  Ontario  Min- 
istry of  Education  and  Training's  recent 
policy  mandate  regarding  the  Transition 
Years  (Grades  7,  8,  9).  In  1989,  Professor 
Hargreaves  and  Lorna  Earl,  Director  of 
Research  of  the  Program  Department  at 
the  Scarborough  Board  of  Education, 
were  awarded  a research  contract  by  the 
Ministry  which  resulted  in  the  1990  publi- 
cation, Rights  of  Passage:  A Review  of 
Selected  Research  About  Schooling  in 
the  Transition  Years.  This  document  was 
a key  resource  for  those  preparing  to 
restructure  the  secondary  school  system 
in  Ontario.  Following  this,  the  Ministry  put 
out  another  call  for  proposals,  this  time  to 
study  Transition  Years  initiatives  under- 
taken in  64  pilot  projects  in  Ontario 
schools.  A team  from  OISE  was  awarded 
this  two-year  research  contract. 

The  Principal  Investigators  for  the  pro- 
ject were  Andy  Hargreaves  and  Kenneth 
Leithwood  (OISE  Department  of  Educa- 
tional Administration),  Diane  Gerin-Lajoie, 
(OISE  Franco-Ontarian  Centre),  Brad 
Cousins  (formerly  at  the  OISE  Trent  Val- 
ley Field  Centre  and  now  at  the  University 
of  Ottawa),  and  Dennis  Thiessen  (Faculty 
of  Education,  University  of  T oronto).  Mary 
Beattie  (Faculty  of  Education,  University 
of  Toronto),  Ardra  Cole  (OISE  Depart- 
ment of  Applied  Psychology),  and  Eliza- 
beth Smyth  (OISE  Northwestern  Field 


Transition  Years 
in  the  Making 

The  Research  Base 


Centre)  were  also  members  of  the 
research  team. 

The  broad  purposes  of  the  research 
were  to  gather  and  interpret  information 
about  the  pilot  projects  that  would  assist 
schools,  school  boards,  and  government 
in  developing  policies  and  programs  for 
students  in  Grades  7,  8,  and  9.  In  a four- 
volume  report,  the  researchers  docu- 
mented the  complexities  of  the  change 
process  and  provided  “thick  descriptions” 
of  some  of  the  change  efforts.  Six  case 
studies  of  schools  (four  English,  two 
French)  provided  close-up,  contextual- 
ized snapshots  of  teachers,  students, 
administrators,  and  sometimes  parents 
engaged  in  changes  related  to  Transition 
Years’  initiatives  (see  Volume  3).  These 
studies  were  complemented  by  a wide- 
angle  perspective  derived  from  a survey 
of  teachers,  students,  and  administrators 
in  all  64  English  and  French  pilot  schools 
(see  Volume  2).  The  summary  "findings” 
are  presented  in  Volume  1 of  the  report.  In 
brief,  they  are: 

• Transition  Years  initiatives  involve 

much  more  than  destreaming. 


the  teacher’s  point  of  view  or  from  the 
kids’  point  of  view.  This  is  not  to  blame 
the  teacher.  There  were  teachers  who 
were  working  really  hard  to  get  active 
learning  going  in  their  classes,  but  from 
the  kids’  point  of  view  it  still  looked 
very  much  like  the  same  old  kind  of  les- 
son. Students  might  spend  a lot  of  time 
in  a group,  but  they  would  write  individ- 
ually while  other  students  sat  alongside 
them,  or  they’d  divvy  up  the  tasks  and 
then  work  at  them  independently  and 
then  just  bring  them  together  at  the  end. 
So  in  terms  of  looking  at  what  the  stu- 
dents were  actually  doing,  once  we  got 
past  all  the  organizational  changes  that 
the  teachers  were  dealing  with,  often 
classroom  life  didn’t  look  fundamentally 
different  for  the  student.  For  me,  in  par- 
ticular, that  raised  issues  of  how  to  get 
students  and  teachers  — and  parents  — 


• Transition  Years  initiatives  involve 
teachers  at  different  stages  of  learning. 

• In  the  case  study  schools  more  major 
changes  occurred  in  corridors  and 
backrooms  than  in  classrooms  and  the 
community. 

• T eachers  cope  best  with  change  and 
uncertainty  when  they  respond  collec- 
tively and  concretely. 

• Unless  they  are  actively  involved  in 
innovation,  students  are  among  the 
most  powerful  adherents  to  the  past. 

• The  process  of  restructuring  has  little 
value  without  appreciation  of  its  pur- 
pose. 

• Restructuring  should  involve  teachers 
working  collaboratively  to  effect  con- 
tinuous change  themselves. 

• Partnerships  that  form  the  base  of 
restructuring  need  to  extend  beyond 
teachers  to  students  and  parents  as 
well. 

• Restructuring  requires  not  only  com- 
mitment to  collaboration.  It  requires 
creating  workplace  conditions  which 
make  collaboration  meaningful  and 
possible. 


Copies  of  Years  of  Transition:  Times  for 
Change  are  available  at  the  Government 
of  Ontario  Bookstore  (416)  326-5320. 
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Schools  that  will  change 
in  ways  that  have 
educational  worth  and 
value,  and  not  just 
cosmetic  compliance, 
are  schools  that  already 
have  a history  of  change. 


more  connected  through  the  assessment 
and  reporting  system.  Even  more  impor- 
tant than  that,  it  raised  questions  of  how 
to  get  students  and  teachers  connected  in 
terms  of  the  change  process  itself. 

The  point  is  that  students  were  often 
the  last  to  be  informed  about  the  changes 
that  were  taking  place;  then  they  were 
informed  and  not  consulted.  In  some 
schools  of  course,  this  was  not  the  case. 
There  was  a chance  to  involve  students 
earlier  in  the  change  process  and  to  con- 
sult them  and  to  try  and  narrow  that  gap 
between  teachers’  perceptions  of  the 
world  and  students’  perceptions  of  the 
world.  Just  in  the  way  we  structured  the 
project  that  was  probably  one  of  the  most 
profound  surprises  of  all  for  me,  that  the 
classroom  could  look  so  different  depend- 
ing on  whose  point  of  view  you  were  tak- 
ing, and  I think  that  is  one  of  the  biggest 
challenges  for  the  reform  process  and  for 
the  educational  process  in  general  — how 
to  bring  those  perspectives  more  closely 
together,  how  to  have  assessment  as 
something  that’s  done  between  teachers 
and  students  and  not  done  by  teachers  to 
students  in  however  complex  a way.  We 
need  to  review  instruction  and  the  quality 
of  classroom  learning  with  students,  not 
just  teachers  or  with  principals  as  a com- 
munity. We  need  to  talk  with  students  and 
with  parents  about  the  change  process 
coming  up,  even  before  we’ve  got  all  the 
i’ s dotted  and  the  f’s  crossed  instead  of 
waiting  until  we’re  certain,  as  a group  of 
professionals,  and  then  going  out  and 
informing  others.  I think  these  are  some 
of  the  fundamental  things  that  we  really 
haven’t  yet,  in  the  main,  resolved. 

Ardra  The  legislation  that’s  now  in 
place  has  provided  impetus  for  some 


Ministry-mandated  reforms,  and  some 
schools  will  succeed  and  some  will  con- 
tinue to  struggle.  How  would  you 
describe  the  schools  that  will  succeed  or 
closely  approximate  resolution  of  some 
of  the  issues  that  you  just  mentioned? 

Andy  Schools  that  will  change  in 
ways  that  have  educational  worth  and 
value,  and  not  just  cosmetic  compliance, 
are  schools  that  already  have  a history  of 
change  in  the  main.  Schools  that  are 
looking  to  learn  and  teachers  who  are 
constantly  looking  to  learn  to  improve 
what  they’re  doing,  schools  where 
people  are  used  to  working  together  with 
each  other  in  order  to  improve  what 
they’re  doing. 

Schools  that  are  proud  but  not  com- 
placent, schools  where  leadership  is  with 
the  teachers  and  not  exclusively  above 
the  teachers,  schools  where  teachers  are 
connected  to  the  community,  schools 
that  are  prepared  to  deal  with  conflict 
and  accept  conflict  as  a necessary  part  of 
the  change  process  and  can  deal  with  it 
constructively  instead  of  pushing  con- 
flicts underground  or  seeing  it  as  a per- 
sonal attack,  criticism,  or  simply  an 
abject  failure.  Schools  that  see  the  suc- 
cess of  all  students  depending  on  reforms 
that  apply  to  all  students  and  not  just 
having  a main  policy  that  applies  to  the 
academically  successful  ones  and  devel- 
oping some  separate  fix-it  alternative 
policy  for  kids  who  are  failing  because 
they  end  up  as  low  status  solutions  for 
low  status  kids. 

Schools  that  are  prepared  to  accept 
that  their  first  steps  will  be  faltering, 
oversimplified,  and  mainly  an  initial  fail- 
ure rather  than  a success. 

Ideas  around  destreaming  provide  a 
very  good  example.  Schools  may  initial- 
ly have  rather  simplified  ideas  of  what 
destreaming  means,  it  means  teaching 
three  groups  in  a class.  The  schools  that 
go  further  with  this  are  schools  that  are 
prepared  to  go  deeper  in  terms  of 
destreaming,  to  accept  and  to  recognize 
and  to  work  through  to  the  point  where  it 
means  fundamental  changes  in  how  you 
teach,  fundamental  changes  in  how  you 
organize  your  curriculum,  fundamental 
changes  in  moving  beyond  the  50-minutc 
or  70-minutc  subject-based  time  slot,  and 
fundamental  changes  ultimately  in  your 
normative  beliefs  about  how  children 


learn,  what  intelligence  is  and,  in  partic- 
ular in  some  larger  cities,  what  the  fun- 
damental nature  and  challenges  of  racial 
differences  are.  If  you  are  only  going  to 
see  destreaming  as  a management  prob- 
lem, or  as  solving  a discipline  problem, 
if  you’re  going  to  destream  but  still  value 
one  particular  kind  of  intelligence  or  one 
particular  kind  of  learning,  then  you’re 
headed  for  despair,  I think,  and  failure.  If 
you  recognize  and  you  can  get  other 
people  to  recognize  with  you,  that  there 
are  multiple  intelligences  and  multiple 
forms  of  achievement,  and  as  Elliot  Eis- 
ner calls  it,  multiple  forms  of  representa- 
tion of  your  achievements,  then  you’re 
more  likely,  in  a destreamed  setting,  to 
acknowledge  and  recognize  and  stimu- 
late the  diversity  of  what  it  is  that  kids 
from  different  cultural  backgrounds  can 
do.  The  representative  form  of  learning 
is  primarily  cognitive  and  primarily  writ- 
ten in  nature. 

Ardra  Is  this  getting  at  the  passion 
behind  your  interest  in  schooling  and,  in 
particular,  adolescence  and  in  this  period 
of  schooling? 

Andy  I remember  being  sent,  as  I left 
university,  a questionnaire  from  my  old 
school,  asking  what  kind  of  degree  I got 
and  what  kind  of  career  I was  going  into, 
so  I gave  them  my  degree  and  said  I 
planned  to  become  a teacher  and  then  a 
teacher-educator,  hopefully  to  produce 
much  better  and  more  sympathetic  teach- 
ers than  the  ones  who  had  taught  me.  It 
was  my  last  moment  of  rebellion,  I think, 
against  my  school. 

All  the  research  on  why  teachers  enter 
teaching  shows  that  most  teachers  enter 
teaching  because  they  were  good  stu- 
dents, and  often  middle  class  or  upper 
working  class  students,  and  quite  con- 
formist and  they  often  become  quite  con- 
formist teachers  as  a result  of  it,  and  I 
suspect  they’re  the  ones  who  stay  in 
teaching.  The  ones  who  were  bad  stu- 
dents, in  one  way  or  another,  failing  stu- 
dents or  rebellious  students  or  subversive 
students,  go  into  teaching  for  quite  differ- 
ent reasons,  which  is  to  repair,  to  make 
amends,  to  correct  injustices.  Many  social 
projects  that  we  carry  on  through  life  are 
forms  of  personal  repair  as  well  as  social 
repair,  and  I suspect  that  many  of  us  who 
Continued  on  next  page 
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go  into  teaching  for  those  reasons  move 
on  into  other  things  because  we  find 
schools  too  frustrating  places  to  be  to 
work  out  those  particular  projects,  given 
the  way  that  schools  are  currently  con- 
structed. At  school  I felt  quite  disen- 
gaged from  what  I was  learning,  but  for 
some  odd  reason  I still  don’t  quite  under- 
stand, I had  to  play  the  game.  I sort  of 
negotiated  my  way  through  a schooling 
system  that  I felt  was  quite  alien  to  my 
own  background  and  my  own  interests 
and  didn’t  connect  with  them  at  all.  Inso- 
far as  I’m  interested  in  educational 
reform,  and  there  is  a personal  compo- 
nent in  it,  I think  for  me,  as  probably  for 
many  of  us,  it  comes  out  of  that  kind  of 
experience. 

Ardra  The  influence  of  personal  histo- 
ry is  so  strong,  yet  I think  we  don’t 
spend  enough  time  exploring  the  roots  of 
our  thinking  and  practice. 

Andy  We  sacrificed  a lot  of  that  in 
our  research,  but  we  gained,  and  this  is 
what  the  teachers  themselves  told  us,  the 
voices,  potentially,  of  those  who  normal- 
ly don’t  get  represented  in  policy.  Eliza- 
beth’s Smyth’s  work  in  the  north  was  the 
most  articulate  about  this  — about  teach- 
ers in  distant  sites  and  distant  places  feel- 
ing excluded  from  policy  decisions, 
about  those  students  who  are  marginal- 
ized, not  listened  to,  not  heard,  not  repre- 
sented. Through  the  work  we  did,  and 
the  way  we  presented  it,  I hope  there  is  a 
way  of  getting  those  voices  into  the  pub- 
lic domain  and  onto  the  public  stage. 

I would  like  to  think  that  is  something 
we  have  been  able  to  achieve  — that 
those  voices  get  listened  to,  that  people 
understand  restructuring  is  complex,  that 
they  understand  there  aren’t  single  mod- 
els of  exemplary  schools,  that  they 
understand  destreaming  can  be  done  by 
some  teachers  although  it’s  difficult  even 
for  them.  I would  hope  there’s  a way  for 
people  to  understand  the  kind  of  leader- 
ship we  need  to  make  schools  successful 
in  responding  to  these  changes  and  I 
think  probably  more  than  anything  that 
that’s  what  the  research  project  on  the 
Transition  Years  has  achieved. 

Ardra  Thank  you  very  much  for  shar- 
ing with  us  the  background  and  context 
for  your  research  on  these  important  edu- 
cational issues. 
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Un  reseau  dechanges 

Les  annees  de  transition 


Huguette  Langlois 

Conseillere  pedagogique 

Conseil  scolaire  de  langue  frangaise 

d’  Ottawa-Carleton  Section  catholique 

Dans  le  but  d’aider  les  Conseils  scolaires 
et  les  Sections  de  langue  frangaise  de  la 
region  de  l’Est  a faire  la  mise  en  oeuvre 
des  annees  de  transition,  le  bureau 
regional  du  ministere  de  l’Education  et 
de  la  Formation(MEFO)  a mis  sur  pied 
un  reseau  d’echanges.  Celui-ci  regroupe 
des  intervenants  et  des  intervenantes 
oeuvrant  dans  le  milieu,  soit  directement 
dans  les  ecoles  ou  au  niveau  dcs  Conseils 
scolaires.  On  y retrouve  done  des  surin- 
tendants,  des  directcurs  et  des  directrices 
d’ecoles  ainsi  que  des  conseillers  et  con- 
scilleres  pedagogiques  des  Conseils. 

De  plus,  la  Faculte  d’Education  de 
l’Universite  d’Ottawa  et  La  Chaine 
(TVO)  et  le  Centre  franco-ontarien  de 
ressources  pedagogiques  y sont  represen- 
tes.  Enfin,  l’equipe  des  annees  de  transi- 
tion des  Services  consultatifs  de  langue 
frangaise(SCLF)  de  la  region  de  l’Est  fait 
aussi  partie  de  ce  reseau  et  y contribue 
une  expertise  diversifiee  et  appreciee. 

Les  premieres  rencontres  de  ce 
groupe  ont  eu  lieu  au  cours  de  l’annee 
scolaire  1992-1993.  Les  membres  du 
reseau  ont  alors  eu  Eoccasion  d’echanger 
sur  une  variele  de  sujets  les  preoccupant: 
le  changement  dans  la  conjoncture 
actuelle,  les  strategies  d’enseignement  et 
d’apprentissage,  les  ressources  humaines 
et  materielles,  les  horaires,  les  bulletins, 
1’organisation  scolaire  et  la  classe  titu- 
laire.  De  plus,  le  groupe  a identifie  les 
besoins  des  ecoles  et  des  enseignants  et 
des  enseignantes  en  ce  qui  a trait  a la  for- 
mation en  cours  d’emploi  et  au  pcrfec- 
tionnement  professionnel. 

La  publication  du  Programme 
d' etudes  commun  de  la  lire  a la  9e 
annee  (PEC)  en  fevrier  1993  est  venue 
alimenter  les  cchanges  et  a permis  de 
preciser  les  besoins.  La  vision  du  PEC, 
les  grands  rcsultats  transdisciplinaircs  et 
la  repartition  dcs  resultats  d’apprentis- 
sage en  quatre  grands  champs  d’etudes 


ont  fait  l’objet  de  discussions  et 
d’echanges  d’idees  sur  les  meilleures 
fagons  d’aider  le  personnel  des  ecoles  a 
en  faire  la  mise  en  oeuvre. 

Le  reseau  s’ est  rencontre  au  cours  de 
l’ete  1993  afin  de  preparer  un  plan  de 
perfectionnement  professionnel  permet- 
tant  d’ avoir  acces  aux  fonds  accordes  par 
les  MEFO  pour  la  mise  en  oeuvre  des 
annees  de  transition. 

Ce  plan  de  perfectionnement  prevoit 
trois  volets:  des  activites  de  formation  et 
de  programmation,  ainsi  qu’un  sympo- 
sium a l’intention  des  directeurs  et  des 
directrices  d’ccolcs  de  tout  l’Ontario 
frangais. 

Les  activites  de  formation,  animees 
par  l’equipe  des  SCLF  de  l’Est, 
debuteront  a l’automne  1993  et  porteront 
sur  le  PEC,  sur  diverses  strategies 
d’apprentissage  et  d’enseignement  ainsi 
que  sur  les  quatre  champs  d’etudes.  Les 
activites  de  programmation  debuteront 
au  printemps  1994. 

Le  symposium  des  directeurs  et  des 
directrices  d’ecolc,  anime  par  madamc 
Jacqueline  Pelletier  se  tiendra  a Ottawa 
les  19,  20  et  21  janvier  1994  et  aura  pour 


theme:  Les  annees  de  transition:  La 
direction  au  coeur  du  changement.  Au 
cours  de  cette  rencontre,  les  participants 
et  les  participantes  auront  Eoccasion 
d’entendre  le  ministre  de  l’Education  et 
de  la  Formation,  l’honorable  David 
Cooke,  la  sous-ministre  adjointe  de 
l’Education  et  de  la  Formation,  Madame 
Mariette  Carrier-Fraser  ainsi  que  mon- 
sieur Andy  Hargreaves. 

Ils  et  elles  pourront  participer  a des 
ateliers  portant  sur  le  role  de  la  direction 
face  au  changement,  sur  la  motivation, 
sur  l’evaluation,  ainsi  que  sur  divers 
autres  sujets  et  modeles  se  rapportant 
aux  annees  de  transition.  Les  participants 
et  les  participantes  auront  de  plus  des 
occasions  d’echanger  avec  leurs  col- 
legues  qui  vivent  des  experiences  partic- 
ulieres,  de  se  renseigner  sur  les  efforts 
qui  ont  deja  ete  entrepris  et  de  contribuer 
au  reseau  d’echanges.  Pour  ce  faire,  dif- 
ferents  temps  ont  ete  prevus  a l’horaire 
pour  les  rencontres  et  le  partage  d’idees. 

Le  reseau  d’echanges  sur  les  annees 
de  transition  s’avere  done  une  ressource 
importante  pour  les  gens  de  la  region  de 
l’Est.  II  permet  aux  membres  de  partager 
mais  aussi  de  se  soutenir  mutuellement 
et  de  s’entraider  dans  ce  processus  de 
changement  alors  qu’il  faut  travailler 
avec  des  ressources  qui  se  font  de  plus 
en  plus  rares  et  que  tous  et  toutes  doivent 
compter  les  uns  sur  les  autres  pour  reus- 
sir.  ■ 
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PERSPECTIVES 
ON  THE 
TRANSITION 
YEARS 


A School  Boards 
Perspective 

Giving  students  “first  call”  and  building 
“inclusive  communities”  are  at  the  heart  of  the  change 
initiatives  being  undertaken  by  the  Waterloo 
Region  Catholic  School  Board. 


Guest  Editor  Ardra  Cole  engages  five  representatives 
of  the  Board  in  conversation. 


Bob  Anderson 

Adolescent  Years  Consultant 
Waterloo  Region  Catholic  School  Board 
Kitchener,  Ontario 

Cathy  Williamson 

Vice-Principal,  St.  Benedict 
Catholic  Secondary  School 

Bob  Bisch 

Grade  9 Teacher,  St.  Benedict 
Catholic  Secondary  School 

Barbara  Howe 

Principal,  St.  Anne  School 
JK  - Grade  8 

Aimee  Oliverio 

Teacher-Librarian,  Monsignor  Haller 
Elementary  School 

Formerly  Grade  718  Teacher  at  St.  Anne 

Moderator 

Ardra  L.  Cole 


Ardra  What  led  to  your  focus  on  the 
Transition  Years?  How  did  you  get  start- 
ed? 

Bob  Anderson  In  June  ’90,  in  my 
new  position  as  Adolescent  Years  Con- 
sultant, I was  to  focus  on  the  Transition 
Years. 

Yet  the  ideas  associated  with  reform- 
ing education  were  current  in  the  system. 
Previously,  as  a secondary  school  princi- 
pal at  Monsignor  Doyle  in  Cambridge,  I 
had  been  trying  to  create  a community 
environment  that  would  create  success, 
enhance  the  giftedness  of  every  student. 
Cathy  Williamson,  Vice  Principal  at  St. 
Benedict,  had  also  been  committed  to 
ideas  of  restructuring.  Her  family  of 
schools  — St.  Benedict  — was  one  of 
the  two  families  in  our  system  to  win 
Ministry  contracts  in  the  summer  of  ’90. 
St.  David’s  was  the  other. 

We  set  out  some  key  assumptions  in 
our  initial  meetings  — that  we  would  not 
focus  on  the  destreaming  issue  and  we 
would  focus  on  our  families  of  schools, 
on  Grades  7 to  9,  and  that  our  essential 
building  blocks  would  be  teacher  collab- 
oration and  a student-centred  curriculum. 
Out  of  our  commitment  to  grassroots 
collaboration  and  to  the  idea  of  inclusive 
communities  of  learnings,  we  built  into 
our  project  an  extended  capacity  for 
teachers  to  meet  and  engage  with  each 
other  by  way  of  school  practice,  rather 
than  by  discipline  area. 

We  wanted  to  develop  a community 
of  working  partners.  Each  of  the  schools 


in  the  family  had  a transition  team  and 
there  was  a representative  to  a larger 
steering  committee.  The  idea  was  to 
create  a network  for  moving  ideas  back 
and  forth,  from  school  to  school  through 
the  family  of  schools.  That’s  how  we 
started. 

Cathy  I’m  just  new  to  administration 
but  in  my  own  recent  classroom  experi- 
ence, I had  not  been  comfortable  with 
the  general  and  basic  programs.  The 
equity  issue  was  a real  issue  for  me. 
Coming  into  school  administration,  I 
began  to  realize  how  behaviours  around 
the  office,  disciplinary  behaviours  in  dis- 
ciplinary situations,  involved  the  stu- 
dents who  were  “just  generals”  and  “just 
basics.”  They  were  the  ones  who  were 
turfed  out  of  classes  and  sent  to  the 
office  and  it  just  hit  me  that  something’s 
not  right  here,  that  we  really  have  creat- 
ed a kind  of  tacit  system  of  low  expecta- 
tions for  students.  So  I felt  that  we 
needed  and  we  were  being  given  an 
opportunity  to  create  a situation  that 
would  be  much  more  holistic,  that  would 
keep  students  together  and  focus  in  on 
whatever  gifts  they  had. 

The  Ministry’s  pilot  monies  allowed 
our  teachers  to  have  the  time  to  enter 
into  the  research  within  the  context  of 
the  school  and  to  read  some  of  the  cur- 
rent work  on  this  topic.  They  shared  in 
the  excitement  of  a visionary  school 
described  in  Michelle  Landsberg’s  Edu- 
cation 2000,  they  read  Andy  Hargreaves 
and  Lorna  Earl's  The  Rights  of  Passage 
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and  Jo  Oppenheimer’s  Getting  It  Right. 
That’s  why  destreaming  was  not  the 
issue  for  us.  It  was,  rather,  what  can  we 
do  to  reorganize  our  schedules  to  set  up 
opportunities  for  teachers  to  talk  to  one 
another  about  the  students  and  their  cur- 
riculum? 

Another  important  aspect  is  school 
climate.  As  vice-principal,  people  saw 
me  as  a disciplinarian.  But  I didn’t  see 
myself  this  way.  I think  that  all  of  us,  as 
the  adults  of  a school  community,  are 
charged  to  create  a school  that  is  a 
healthy  environment  for  young  people  to 
grow  to  be  autonomous,  to  grow  to  be 
responsible  citizens.  We  began  to  take  a 
look  at  the  whole  area  of  school  climate. 
We  began  talking  to  the  young  people 
and  asking  them  to  assist  us  in  making 
the  rules,  and  as  we  began  to  invite  their 
input  we  began  to  have  a different  kind 
of  school. 

Ardra  Can  you  say  more  about  why  it 
was  important  not  to  make  the  project  a 
destreaming  issue? 

Bob  Anderson  The  key  was  to  recog- 
nize from  the  beginning  that  we  were 
dealing  with  the  whole  context  of 
change,  not  just  destreaming  which  was 
sure  to  bring  negativity  and  allow  all 
kinds  of  people  to  opt  out  — “Well,  I 
don’t  teach  Grade  9,  I’m  a Grade  7 


We  needed 
and  we  were 
being  given 
an  opportunity  to  create  a 
situation  that  would  be 
much  more  holistic,  that 
would  keep  students 
together  and  focus  in  on 
whatever  gifts  they  had. 

— Cathy  Williamson 


teacher,  or  I’ll  wait  and  see  what  hap- 
pens.” So  we  built  into  our  project  the 
larger  focus,  and  we  concentrated  on 
people,  the  centre  of  the  equation.  We 
began  to  use  a phrase,  “Modelling  in 
every  context,”  so  if  you  envision  a stu- 
dent-focussed classroom  where  there 
may  be  common  outcomes  but  differenti- 
ated ways  in  engaging  students,  then 
why  shouldn’t  the  same  thing  apply  to 
the  teachers?  We  tried  to  create  that 
same  climate,  that  same  opportunity  for 
teachers,  so  that  they  could  say  “yes”  as 
opposed  to  hearing  about  something  they 
were  mandated  to  implement. 

Bob  Bisch  I had  been  teaching  senior 
students  for  a number  of  years,  primarily 
OAC’s  because  a lot  of  teachers  weren’t 
qualified  to  handle  them  and  were  intim- 
idated. I was  at  Cathy’s  presentation  on 
Grades  5 through  9.  I thought  that  it  was 
impressive  and  I wanted  very  much  to  be 
a part  of  it,  so  I signed  up  right  away.  I 
saw  how  creative  teaching  Grade  9 could 
be  and  I thought  the  kinds  of  things  that 
were  being  suggested  were  so  valuable. 
For  example,  the  approach  to  the  kids 
and  how  to  work  with  the  kids  in  the 
classroom;  the  kinds  of  programs  they 
were  going  to  put  together.  I thought, 
well,  that’s  going  to  make  me  a much 
better  teacher  than  I am  now.  I knew  I 
was  going  to  learn  if  I could  be  part  of 
the  project.  I think  Cathy  was  almost 
inundated  with  people  who  said,  hey, 
we’d  like  to  be  part  of  that  program. 

Ardra  What  about  an  elementary  per- 
spective? 

Aim6e  I was  on  one  of  the  Transition 
Years  teams  set  up  in  our  board  several 
years  ago  to  look  at  how  we  could  make 
greater  links  between  the  elementary  and 
secondary  panels.  With  the  exception  of 
myself  and  a secondary  school  teacher, 
the  team  was  made  up  of  administrators. 
The  intention  was  to  have  more  teachers 
there  but  it  turned  out  to  be  administra- . 
tors.  Some  of  what  happened  around  that 
table,  talking  with  the  administrators, 
was  the  best  PD  I’ve  had  for  a long  time. 
First  of  all,  there  was  the  reading  that  we 
did,  the  sharing,  it  was  quite  incredible. 
People  talked  about  how  they  were  try- 
ing to  lead  in  their  schools,  and  what 
kinds  of  projects  were  going  on.  I could 
see  that  as  lime  went  on  there  was  real 


evolution.  There  was  certainly  an  expec- 
tation when  we  left  the  team  and  went 
back  to  our  schools  that  we  would  do 
things  differently,  whether  it  was  just  to 
start  with  the  literature  and  create  discus- 
sion or  work  in  some  actual  projects. 


The  key  was 
to  recognize 
from  the 
beginning  that  we  were 
dealing  with  the  whole 
context  of  change,  not  just 
destreaming  which  was 
sure  to  bring  negativity. 


— Bob  Anderson 


Ardra  Did  you  see  the  need  for 
greater  links  with  the  high  schools? 

Aimee  Yes,  definitely.  Grades  7 and 
8 students  are  like  fish  out  of  water. 
They’re  coping  with  so  many  things  in 
their  own  lives  and  the  older  students 
who  were  their  idols  in  grade  school 
have  moved  on.  We  sat  down  with  the 
students  and  tried  to  get  them  to  verbal- 
ize what  they  wanted.  They  told  us  that 
Grade  7 is  boring,  that  it’s  the  same  as 
Grade  8 but  that  Grade  8’s  are  always 
doing  everything  and  the  Grade  7’s  don’t 
get  a chance  to  do  anything.  So  at  St. 
Anne’s  we  worked  a link  with  St.  Mary’s 
High  School.  We  went  to  their  library 
resource  centre  which  was  already  set  up 
with  CD-ROM’s,  then  sent  a pilot  team 
off  to  St.  Mary’s  and  they  came  back  and 
worked  with  our  students  who  then 
became  mentors  for  the  littler  ones.  This 
is  the  type  of  thing  we  did  till  year.  We 
worked  with  teachers  who  were  generous 
with  their  time  and  their  talents  and 
would  take  our  students  and  make  them 
feel  comfortable  on  the  St.  Mary’s  cam- 
pus. Our  students  told  us,  “We  don’t 
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want  to  go  because  we’re  going  to  get 
lost.”  So  we  set  them  up  with  a home- 
room where  they  could  always  go,  and 
with  teachers  who  would  look  after 
them,  who  would  give  them  the  freedom 
to  get  lost,  but  accept  them  back  into 
classes  when  they  were  a little  bit  late. 
From  our  first  five  or  six  students  who 
were  willing  to  take  that  risk  and  go  to 
the  high  school,  there  were  eventually  so 
many  who  wanted  to  go  that  we  couldn’t 
accommodate  them.  Then  the  Grade  9’s 
from  St.  Mary’s  came  to  our  school  and 
did  some  little  workshops  for  the  Grade 
7’s  and  8’s. 

Barb  Often,  the  young  adolescents  in 
Grades  7 and  8 are  the  troublemakers,  but 
as  soon  as  you  give  them  something 
meaningful  to  do,  they  come  alive,  they 
have  total  motivation.  Then  they  go  into 
high  school,  and  they’re  the  niners, 
they’re  the  bottom  of  the  heap.  Yet  I think 
that  the  schools  we  have  created  are  part 
of  the  problem.  They’re  a kind  of  a police 
state  where  the  students  are  supervised  to 
death.  We  need  to  give  them  opportuni- 
ties to  take  risks,  and  they’ll  grab  the 
excitement  of  being  trusted,  of  being 
treated  as  a young  man  or  woman. 

Bob  Anderson  Michael  Fullan  in  his 
latest  book  talks  about  teachers  working 
together  around  problems  or  issues  that 
they  identify  and  that  they  find  exciting. 
We  promoted  the  move  to  collaborative 
partnerships  among  our  schools,  and  we 
found  that  when  we  got  our  teachers 
together  they  were  able  to  envision  all 
kinds  of  exciting  and  creative  things  for 
the  students.  One  of  the  spin-offs  was 
that  this  created  a positive  profile  for  the 
teachers  who  were  involved  in  these  pro- 
jects. All  of  a sudden,  Grades  7,  8,  and  9 
were  the  place  to  be.  So  we  encouraged 
the  people  who  wanted  to  be  there  and 
be  in  these  projects  to  be  the  frontrun- 
ners, or  the  “jackrabbits,”  to  set  the  tone. 
I think  that  was  part  of  breaking  up  some 
of  the  structures  that  had  kept  us  isolated 
before. 

Barb  We  were  doing  a lot  of  reading 
and  dialoguing  around  some  of  the  litera- 
ture. 1 wanted  to  give  teachers  a shared 
reading  experience  in  order  to  dialogue 
and  reflect,  in  the  same  way  that  teachers 
provide  shared  reading  experiences  for 
students  in  order  to  encourage  thinking 


and  language  development.  We  finally 
got  to  the  point  where  people  on  staff 
were  watching  Aimee  and  saying,  “Let’s 
stop  talking,  let’s  do  something.”  This 
was  quite  significant  because  the  other 
teachers  had  been  teaching  Grades  7 and 
8 for  a long  time  and  had  been  using  a 


We  need  to 
give  students 
opportunities 
to  take  risks,  and  they’ll 
grab  the  excitement  of 
being  trusted,  of  being 
treated  as  a young  man  or 
woman. 

— Barbara  Howe 


very  traditional  transmission  system  of 
delivery.  Now,  this  year  we  have  people 
in  our  school  who  want  to  do  the  things 
that  are  necessary  to  make  more  exciting 
learning  environments  for  kids.  It’s  just 
taken  off! 

Ardra  A lot  of  what  you’re  talking 
about  is  the  importance  of  setting  the  cli- 
mate, on  providing  opportunities  for 
people,  both  teachers  and  students,  to  be 
creative,  to  take  responsibility.  Could 
you  say  more  about  that? 

Cathy  It  all  seemed  to  happen  togeth- 
er — our  own  site-based  plan,  the 
board’s  strategic  plan,  and  the  Ministry’s 
initiative.  All  of  these  placed  an  empha- 
sis on  the  spirit  of  teaching  and  working 
together,  on  breaking  through  the  struc- 
tures to  give  teachers  opportunities  to 
work  in  a collaborative  situation  within 
the  school  day.  One  of  our  goals  this 
year  was  to  set  up  a collaborative  school. 
At  this  point,  we’ve  set  up  a “collabora- 
tive” room  — it’s  four  round  tables  and 
some  bulletin  boards  and  files  at  the  end 


of  the  staffroom.  People  gather  together 
here,  it’s  a place  to  work  together  on 
these  kinds  of  plans. 

Barb  One  of  the  new  teachers  on  the 
staff  came  to  me  and  said,  “I  know  you 
know  what  you  want  it  to  look  like  in  the 
end,  but  for  now  you’re  letting  us  be  who 
we  are  and  doing  what  we  need  to  do.” 
And  I said,  “I’m  quietly  observing  in  the 
same  way  you  quietly  observe  children. 
They’ll  learn.  Good  things  will  happen.” 
The  key  is  taking  the  role  of  facilitator  of 
change,  as  one  who  values  and  respects 
the  creativity  of  teachers  and  students. 
It’s  hard,  though.  Last  year,  staff  at  St. 
Anne’s  and  St.  Mary’s  wanted  to  work 
collaboratively  to  plan  integrated  learn- 
ing experiences.  The  Board  gave  us 
money  for  supply  teachers.  So  we 
formed  a team  to  do  some  planning. 
Those  three  days  were  tough  for  all  of 
us.  I had  a difficult  time  figuring  out 
what  my  role  was,  and  the  teachers  had 
never  planned  together  before.  Yet  I 
think  I learned  an  awful  lot  about  how  to 
be  a facilitator,  and  they  learned  a whole 
lot  about  how  to  plan  together  and  a 
whole  lot  about  what  doesn’t  work! 

Bob  Anderson  Barb,  that’s  key,  be- 
cause we’re  beginning  to  see  at  the  board 
level  that  PD  is  less  about  sponsoring 
workshops  than  releasing  money  for 
teachers  to  engage  with  each  other  and 
their  students  right  in  their  round  of  prac- 
tice. 

Ardra  We’ve  talked  a lot  about  attitu- 
dinal  changes  but  what  are  some  other 
differences?  Are  you  seeing  changes  in 
the  classroom? 

Cathy  We’re  beginning  to  change  the 
roles  of  various  players  within  the  whole 
educational  system.  In  the  past  there  was 
a set  role  for  the  social  worker  and  for 
the  special  education  teacher,  for  exam- 
ple. Now  we’re  beginning  to  call  on 
them  for  different  things.  Special  educa- 
tion teachers  are  going  into  the  class- 
rooms and  dealing  not  only  with  students 
who  have  been  identified  as  having  some 
particular  learning  disability,  but  they’re 
working  with  teams  of  students  and  help- 
ing teachers  modify  programs.  They  will 
present  activities  on  Learning  Styles  so 
each  student  will  become  aware  of  how 
he  or  she  lcams. 
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Bob  Bisch  The  role  of  the  guidance 
counsellor  is  changing  too,  and  we  strug- 
gle with  this  because  some  still  think  that 
their  major  role  is  counselling.  But  now 
our  guidance  counsellors  are  beginning 
to  take  ownership  of  themes  we’ve  iden- 
tified as  important  for  all  students,  like 
conflict  mediation.  So  the  guidance 
counsellor  becomes  the  bearer  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  curriculum. 

Bob  Anderson  I think  the  most  fun- 
damental change  of  all  is  about  power 
and  control.  There  used  to  be  the  notion 
that  the  curriculum  was  conceived  in 
August  and  that  the  units  of  study  and 
the  tests  were  all  mapped  out  then.  Now 
we’re  saying  that  the  student  is  the  cur- 
riculum, and  all  of  a sudden  teachers 
have  to  know  about  their  students’  learn- 
ing styles,  their  backgrounds,  their  sto- 
ries. As  Aimee  and  Bob  exemplify,  there 
is  a whole  lot  of  excitement  in  getting 
away  from  this  controlled  fence,  or  moat, 
between  the  curriculum  and  the  engage- 
ment of  students,  finding  out  who  they 
are,  what  their  wishes  and  desires  and 
interests  are. 

Barb  Yet  some  teachers  are  terrified 
and  could  break  as  a result  of  it.  Job 
security  used  to  mean  you  could  go  into 
the  classroom,  close  the  door  and  teach  a 
course.  All  that  is  changing. 

Ardra  How  do  you  respond  to  resis- 


destreamed  Grade  9 


classes  is  that  we’ve  taken 
the  shame  and  fear  out  of 
the  so-called  “basic  level.” 

— Bob  Bisch 


tance?  There’s  a legitimacy  to  it  because 
it’s  very  strongly  held  both  within  the 
school  and  outside. 

Cathy  When  we  spoke  to  parents 
about  the  overall  pattern  of  what  we 
were  trying  to  do,  we  discovered  that  the 
majority  were  with  us.  There  were  of 
course  some  who  weren’t  and  they  con- 
tinue to  fight  us.  They  create  the  kind  of 
tension  that  keeps  us  honest.  The  same 
with  the  teachers.  This  year,  because  of 
our  departmental  structure,  we  had  to 
bring  in  some  teachers  who  may  not 
have  volunteered  immediately.  Yet  one 
teacher  who  was  rather  sceptical  last 
year  is  turning  out  to  be  the  one  helping 
one  of  our  teachers  who  is  rather  scepti- 
cal this  year. 

Ardra  What  turned  him  around? 

Bob  Anderson  I talked  to  him.  He 

liked  what  he  saw  going  on.  He  respect- 
ed the  people  involved  and  he  wanted  to 
be  part  of  it  and  he  knew  he  had  the  key 
to  do  that.  He  said,  “It’s  hard,  I’m  still  in 
the  middle  group  watching  to  see  if  this 
does  make  students  happier,  if  it  does 
make  teachers  more  alive  and  interest- 
ed.” Gareth  Morgan  calls  this  group  the 
critical  mass.  When  they  see  good  things 
happening,  they  move,  and  this  builds  a 
momentum  of  pressure  and  support 
which  is  embedded  in  the  community. 
This  is  one  of  the  substantial  strategies. 

Barb  In  an  elementary  school  where 
you’re  working  with  a relatively  small 
number  of  students  and  staff,  you  just 
have  to  be  very  inviting.  I say,  “We 
don’t  have  much  choice  here  and  the 
only  way  to  survive  is  together!” 

Cathy  And  yet  in  addition  to  getting 
that  spirit  of  collaboration  and  staying 
close  to  the  kids,  we  still  need  to  give 
some  emphasis  to  the  kinds  of  teacher 
teams  that  are  necessary  to  work  with 
young  adolescents.  For  example,  if  I 
went  into  an  elementary  school  as  a 
Grade  8 teacher,  I would  be  expected  to 
teach  all  disciplines  — Math,  Science, 
Drama,  etc.,  yet  my  passion  lies  in  the 
arts  and  I don’t  have  a lot  of  strengths  in 
math  and  science.  So  I think  we  need  to 
create  a balance  in  the  intermediate  divi- 
sion. Even  if  there  are  only  two  teachers 
in  this  division,  I feel  we  should  make 


Every  single 
teacher  who 
is  committed 
to  what’s  happening  in 
Transition  has  to  be 
patient,  compassionate, 
and  understanding. 

— Aimee  Oliverio 


every  effort  to  construct  teams  of  male 
and  female,  concrete-sequential  teachers 
and  concrete-random  teachers,  those 
with  math  and  science  strengths  and 
those  who  are  talented  in  the  arts  and  lit- 
erature. These  teacher  teams,  I feel, 
would  create  a better  balance  for  young 
people. 

Ardra  It  sounds  like  you’re  challeng- 
ing almost  every  kind  of  structure  that 
has  been  in  place  for  years. 

Bob  Anderson  We  loaded  the  whole 
thing.  One  principal  said,  “Look,  I can’t 
give  that  much  time  to  Transition,  it’s 
only  20  percent  of  my  school.”  We  said, 
“We’re  looking  at  co-operative  learning, 
participatory  management,  the  way  in 
which  we  value  learners  in  our  commu- 
nity — it’s  not  just  about  destreaming 
Grade  9,  it’s  about  systemic  change.”  It’s 
the  usually  forgotten  area  of  Grades  7,  8, 
and  9 that  is  going  to  be  the  power  force 
moving  out  in  both  directions. 

Ardra  Can  each  of  each  you  take  30 
seconds  and  offer  some  advice,  or  insight, 
to  those  who  are  involved  in  changes 
related  to  the  Transition  Years. 

Cathy  I’d  like  to  suggest  to  schools 
that  they  allow  teachers  to  get  together 
and  talk  about  what  they  would  like  to  see 
happening  for  themselves  and  then  find 
ways  to  talk  about  what  it  is  they  fear.  I 
strongly  believe  that  time  for  teacher 
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learning  teams  needs  to  be  built  into  the 
day  as  part  of  professional  development. 

Bob  Bisch  I’d  like  to  share  what  I’ve 
noticed  so  far  about  destreamed  Grade  9 
classes  and  that  is  we’ve  taken  the  shame 
and  fear  out  of  the  so-called  “basic 
level.”  Students  in  this  situation  used  to 
be  afraid  to  tell  us  that  they  had  a prob- 
lem or  that  they  couldn’t  do  something. 
Then  they’d  cause  discipline  problems, 
and  because  there  were  others  in  the 
same  room  they  would  just  feed  off  of  it. 
They  all  had  the  same  label  so  they  lived 
up  to  it.  Now  our  students  are  just  per- 
sons in  a class  who  can  tell  us  where 
they  are  and  we  can  accommodate  that. 

Bob  Anderson  I would  say  to  educa- 
tors beginning  with  Transition  to  be 
yourself  in  your  community,  be  at  the 
centre  of  making  your  meaning,  and  stop 
looking  for  directives.  Ask  yourself  what 
it  is  that  you  really  want  to  do,  confront 
your  own  fears,  and  look  very  carefully 
at  the  needs  of  students.  By  that  devotion 


to  creating  meaning  for  yourself,  as 
opposed  to  waiting  for  this  or  that  legis- 
lation, you  get  away  from  that  culture  of 
dependency,  from  a reactive  mode,  and 
you  begin  to  create  a good  place  to  be,  a 
place  that  gives  you  purpose.  The  kids 
are  starving  for  purpose,  and  the  present 
curriculum  isn’t  giving  them  that.  And 
the  teachers  are  just  as  starving  for  the 
purpose,  I believe,  and  that’s  what  I 
think  we’re  fundamentally  responding  to. 

Barb  I would  say  that  regardless  of 
what  your  role  is  in  the  school  find 
someone  who  can  help  you  have  the 
courage  to  take  the  risk.  We  talked  about 
school  climate.  As  a principal,  I would 
like  to  know  that  there  are  others  out 
there  struggling  as  I am  to  develop  pro- 
grams to  meet  young  people’s  needs.  We 
all  need  to  find  someone  else  who  thinks 
like  we  do  because  we  need  to  risk 
changing  ourselves  for  the  young  people. 

Aim6e  Every  single  teacher  who  is 
committed  to  what’s  happening  in  Tran- 


sition has  to  be  patient,  compassionate, 
and  understanding,  especially  with  the 
people  who  have  not  changed  over  the 
years  and  have  found  their  security  in 
tradition.  Working  with  the  converted  is 
rejuvenating.  When  you  go  back  to  the 
reality  of  the  schools  and  you  look  at  the 
people  struggling,  present  a model  and 
do  the  best  you  can.  The  change  has  to 
come  from  them. 

Ardra  Thank  you  all  very  much  for 
sharing  the  wisdom  of  your  experience 
with  Orbit. 


Note:  The  Waterloo  Region  Catholic  Sep- 
arate School  Board  has  additional  pro- 
jects, either  school  based  or  family  of 
schools  based,  which  focus  on  integrated 
curriculum,  co-operative  learning,  and 
outcomes-based  learning.  For  more  infor- 
mation on  Transition  Years  initiatives  at 
the  Waterloo  Board,  call  Bob  Anderson 
at  (519)  578-3660. 


A Student’s  Perspective 

On  Becoming  a Minor  Niner 


Daniel  Spence 

Grade  9 Student 
Carleton  Board  of  Education 
Nepean,  Ontario 


In  retrospect,  Grade  8 was  my  favourite 
year  in  elementary  school.  I had  more 
friends  than  I’d  ever  had  before  and, 
therefore,  more  fun.  All  the  kids  in 
younger  grades  looked  up  to  us  Grade 
8’s  in  awe.  Nonetheless,  I spent  that  year 
waiting  for  the  last  day  to  come  so  that  I 
would  finally  be  free.  I had  envisioned 
high  school  to  be  the  image  of  any  cur- 
rent “Teen  Drama”  and  I thought  I was 
ready  for  it! 

I began  to  realize  halfway  through  last 
year  that  with  all  the  new  programs  and 


changes  that  were  about  to  be  imple- 
mented, I was  going  to  have  many  deci- 
sions to  make.  First,  the  choice  between 
schools:  two  local  schools,  an  art  school, 
and  a school  which  had  an  enriched  pro- 
gram. In  order  to  get  a feel  for  these  dif- 
ferent schools,  I went  to  their  respective 
information  sessions.  Once  I had  finally 
decided  on  the  art  school,  I had  to  choose 
whether  I would  stay  in  French  Immer- 
sion, go  to  Core  French,  or  give  up 
French  altogether.  I decided  that  giving 
up  nine  years  of  hard  work  in  Immersion 
would  be  a stupid  thing  for  me  to  do. 
Then  came  the  choice  of  courses.  Did  I 
want  a concentration  in  visual  arts, 
drama,  or  music?  Since  I had  enjoyed 
music  so  much  the  year  before,  I decided 
that  I would  try  the  art  school’s  music 
program  for  a year.  And  finally,  the 


hardest  choice  of  all  — what  to  wear  the 
first  day  of  school. 

I had  several  things  on  my  mind 
before  starting  school.  Since  the  school  I 
had  decided  to  attend  was  43  kilometres 
away,  I really  didn’t  know  in  what  kind 
of  neighbourhood  it  was  situated.  I also 
didn’t  know  whom  I might  expect  to  see 
— gangs  or  other  groups  of  “nasty” 
people.  A simple  thing  that  seemed  like  a 
lot  at  the  time  was  the  school  bus.  As  I 
live  out  in  the  country,  public  transporta- 
tion isn’t  an  option  for  me.  I was  going 
to  be  stuck  on  a small  yellow  school  bus, 
like  it  or  lump  it.  Since  I didn’t  know 
anyone  going  to  my  new  school,  I was 
concerned  about  whom  I would  talk  to, 
where  I would  sit,  what  I would  do. 

At  one  of  the  information  nights  for 
my  new  school,  I had  been  given  a sam- 
ple timetable,  designed  to  give  me  an 
idea  of  how  the  classes  rotated.  Unfortu- 
nately, the  piece  of  paper  that  I held  in 
front  of  me  looked  so  confusing  that  I 
wondered  how  I would  ever  figure  out 
which  classes  to  go  to.  First  of  all,  there 
were  only  four  days  on  the  sheet.  Did 
this  mean  that  we  now  got  an  extra  day 
off  each  week?  Also,  on  each  day,  one  or 
two  different  periods  disappeared  from 
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the  list.  I was  relieved  to  see  that  the 
only  one  that  remained  constant  was 
period  five  — lunch! 

After  going  on  several  organized 
tours  of  the  school  during  the  Spring,  I 
still  didn’t  really  know  one  school  wing 
from  another.  I was  worried  that  I would 
not  find  my  classes  even  if  I did  figure 
out  the  timetable. 

Several  days  before  classes  started, 
the  school  organized  an  Orientation  Day. 

I was  surprised  and  disappointed  that  I 
didn’t  receive  a folder  with  information 
about  what  to  bring  on  the  first  day  or 
my  timetable.  At  the  barbecue  in  the  cen- 
tral courtyard,  I noticed  a lot  of  people 
there  who  were  dressed  very  colourfully 
and  who  displayed  very  colourful  atti- 
tudes — talking  in  heavy  slang,  swear- 
ing, yelling,  and  pushing.  I was  kind  of 
frightened  to  see  so  many  tough-looking 
people. 

My  classmates  and  I were  taken  on 
another  tour  of  the  school  which  failed  to 
enlighten  me  any  more  than  the  others 
had.  We  were  introduced  to  our  Home 
Group  teacher  and  shown  our  home 
room.  I was  relieved  to  see  that  no  thugs 
were  in  my  class.  After  half  an  hour,  my 
friends  and  I decided  to  take  a walk  to 
find  out  where  the  really  important 
things  were,  such  as  the  nearest  mall  and 
Dairy  Queen.  On  the  way,  I realized  that 
my  fears  about  the  neighbourhood  were 
unjustified. 

The  day  before  school  started,  I called 
the  bus  company  to  find  out  when  I 
would  be  picked  up  in  the  morning.  The 
dispatcher  consulted  his  schedule  and 
said,  “You’ll  be  picked  up  at  7:45  in  the 
morning,”  and  then  told  me  that  I should 
be  ready  at  7:30  to  be  safe.  That  night,  I 
had  trouble  sleeping.  I finally  dozed  off 
at  11:30  and  I woke  up  at  5:18.  I waited 
at  the  bus  stop  with  my  sister.  At  7:45 
her  bus  came  and  she  went  off  to  school. 
I waited  for  another  two  hours.  My 
father  called  the  bus  company  and  found 
out  that  my  bus  had  come  by  for  me  at 
6:57.  Because  of  the  mix-up,  they  sent 
another  bus  to  take  me  to  school. 

Needless  to  say,  when  I finally  got  to 
school,  I didn’t  know  where  to  go.  I had 
arrived  between  classes,  and  I was  sur- 
rounded by  a huge  crowd.  I decided  to 
try  to  find  the  main  office.  As  I rounded 
a corner,  I found  all  of  my  classmates 
walking  towards  me,  so  I didn’t  bother 
going  to  the  office  to  let  them  know  that 
I had  arrived. 

I had  missed  an  assembly  that  morn- 


ing in  which  most  of  the  rules  of  the 
school  had  been  outlined.  I had  also 
missed  home  room,  where  attendance 
had  been  taken.  My  mother  was  notified 
that  her  son  hadn’t  yet  arrived  at  school. 
She  knew  I had  been  at  my  bus  stop  at 
the  appointed  time.  Where  was  I? 

That  night,  I didn’t  get  to  sleep  until 
11:30,  because  I was  still  very  excited. 

When  I got  on  the  bus  that  morning, 
there  were  only  three  other  people  aboard. 
I started  talking  with  them  and  was 
pleased  to  find  how  nice  they  were.  That 
night,  my  bus  came  45  minutes  late 
because  the  driver  had  to  pick  up  students 
at  another  school.  I got  home  at  about 
5:00,  which  gave  me  little  time  to  do  my 
homework  and  eat  before  I had  to  go  to 
bed. 

Finally,  my  first  Friday  at  the  school 
arrived,  along  with  the  Grade  9 Activity 
Day.  This  was  intended  to  get  all  of  the 
different  Home  Groups  to  mix.  In  the 
morning,  we  learned  about  all  the  differ- 
ent clubs  and  teams  at  the  school,  and  we 
were  sent  on  a scavenger  hunt  in  and 
around  the  buildings.  After  lunch,  we 
were  all  directed  to  the  football  field  to 
play  some  group  games.  We  were  divid- 
ed up  so  that  we  would  have  to  interact 
with  strangers  and  work  co-operatively 
with  each  other.  I had  a lot  of  fun  and 
made  several  new  friends. 


Brian  Robert 

Department  Head,  Geography 
Brock  High  School 
Durham  Board  of  Education 
Cannlngton,  Ontario 

The  “Transition  Years  Project” — which 
represents  a fundamental  change  in  the 
way  we  do  business  with  our  youngest 
high  school  students  — has  caused  con- 
fusion, sparked  debate,  and  in  some 
places  of  the  province  even  incited  open 
rebellion  among  the  ranks  of  secondary 
school  teachers.  In  other  places  in  the 


By  the  end  of  that  week,  I had  grown 
friendly  with  everybody  in  my  class.  I 
really  enjoyed  my  new  school.  I no 
longer  had  any  trouble  with  the  schedule 
nor  the  layout  of  the  school,  and  I could 
go  from  one  class  to  another  without 
having  to  ask  a friend  where  to  go.  The 
school  program  was  stimulating.  And  all 
my  teachers  seemed  friendly  and  wel- 
coming. My  Home  Group  teacher  was 
especially  nice.  Unfortunately,  she 
hadn’t  received  many  instructions  about 
how  to  teach  Home  Group  because  it 
was  such  a new  course.  The  class  is  sup- 
posed to  be  used  to  teach  us  time  man- 
agement, stress  control,  and  typing. 

In  talking  with  my  friends  at  different 
schools  that  first  week,  I found  that  they 
were  enjoying  themselves  loo,  but  from 
their  descriptions,  I could  tell  that  I had 
made  the  right  choice  for  myself.  Despite 
the  sacrifices  that  I will  have  to  make, 
such  as  getting  up  early,  I intend  to  stay 
at  my  new  school  for  the  duration  of 
Grade  9 at  least.  I just  hope  that  the 
months  to  come  are  as  fun  and  challeng- 
ing as  the  first  week  was.  Becoming  a 
minor  niner  hasn’t  been  so  bad  after  all. 


Daniel  wrote  this  article  after  the  first 
couple  of  weeks  of  school. 


province,  however,  the  Transition  Years 
Project  is  being  embraced  as  a matter  of 
evolution,  as  a long-overdue  change  and 
as  a timely  challenge  to  the  way  we 
deliver  programs.  I teach  at  a school  that 
is  attempting  to  manage  the  many 
changes  coming  our  way  in  a proactive 
manner.  The  Transition  Years  Project  is 
simply  the  most  recent  of  the  changes 
with  which  Brock  High  School  is  grap- 
pling. 

The  depth  of  my  experience  and  exper- 
tise in  this  subject  is  still  confined  to  the 
“shallow  end”  of  the  pool.  Most  of  my 
involvement  has  been  focussed  on  assist- 
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ing  one  of  our  school  sub-committees, 
teaching  a couple  of  single-streamed 
classes,  and  helping  with  some  of  the 
numerous  tours  of  teachers  who  have 
passed  through  our  halls.  I have  also  par- 
ticipated in  some  of  the  road  shows  our 
school  has  sent  elsewhere  in  the  province. 
Although  I am  a long  way  from  being  an 
expert  on  the  subject,  I can  share  some  of 
the  frustrations  and  rewards  of  working 
in  a school  that  has  experimented  with 
single-stream  classes  for  the  past  two 
and  a half  school  years. 

The  Transitions  Years  calls  for  a fun- 
damental reform  of  how  programs  are  to 
be  delivered  in  the  first  (and  maybe  sec- 
ond) year  of  high  school.  Retooling  our 
knowledge  factories  to  accommodate 
this  reform  involves  much  work.  Typi- 
cally, there  is  very  little  time,  and  virtu- 
ally no  money  set  aside  for  this  project, 
thus  most  of  the  responsibilities  fall  on 
the  shoulders  of  people  who  volunteer  to 
run  committees  at  the  school  level. 

The  work  these  committees  perform 
usually  involves  the  mechanics  of  time- 
tabling, revisions  to  report  cards,  commu- 
nicating with  the  community,  and  other 
“nuts  and  bolts”  issues.  These  chores  are 
time-consuming  but  fundamental  to 
addressing  the  kinds  of  changes  that  must 
occur  in  each  school,  and  the  teachers 
who  perform  them  can  be  confused  with 
the  unpopular  Ministerial  message  they 
are  trying  to  deliver. 

As  with  any  workplace  change,  not  all 
people  in  my  school  have  profited  equal- 
ly from  our  efforts  to  deal  with  the  Tran- 
sition Years  Project.  However,  we  are 
trying  to  deal  with  the  numerous  teething 
pains  one  might  associate  with  such  a 
project.  Although  the  chaos  associated 
with  answering  these  questions  is  inher- 
ently frustrating,  the  intangible  and 
unpredictable  rewards  of  professional 
growth  and  collcgiality  make  struggling 
with  these  issues  tolerable.  The  benefits 
to  be  accrued  in  the  classroom  as  well  as 
the  increased  collcgiality  that  has 
emerged  from  this  exercise  have  proven 
to  be  very  rewarding. 

The  most  important  benefits  to  be 
gained  from  this  experience  arc  with  our 
students.  Although  it  is  no  Utopia,  with 
the  right  amount  of  flexibility  and  plan- 
ning on  behalf  of  the  teacher,  the  single- 
streamed  class  docs  become  a more  pro- 
ductive and  worthwhile  place  for  students 
customarily  lumped  into  the  Basic  or 
General  stream.  Robbed  of  a tolerant 
audience,  the  students  who  would  othcr- 


The  Transition  Years  calls 
for  a fundamental  reform 
of  how  programs  are  to  be 
delivered  in  the  first  year 
of  high  school. 


wise  cause  behavioural  problems  become 
more  agreeable.  The  “very  difficult” 
General  level  class  is  far  less  likely  to 
occur,  and  the  broader  mix  of  students 
becomes  more  interesting  as  one  address- 
es a group  of  varied  abilities,  interests, 
and  character.  These  are  not  the  conclu- 
sions of  in-depth  academic  research, 
simply  an  impression  from  anecdotes 
reported  in  some  of  our  meetings  at 
Brock. 

Teaching  a different  type  of  class  is 
as  invigorating  as  teaching  a new  course 
or  changing  schools.  Either  event  forces 
the  teacher  to  critically  examine  what 
has  been  taught  and  who  has  been 
taught.  A single-streamed  class  requires 
a certain  degree  of  flexibility,  creativity, 
efficiency,  and  an  open  mind  when  plan- 
ning and  evaluating  activities.  Making 
modifications  to  curriculum,  trying  new 
teaching  strategics,  and  experimenting 
with  new  ways  of  delivering  and  evaluat- 
ing courses  allow  us  to  experience  those 


Scott  Moreash 

Department  Head,  Modern  Languages 
T.  L.  Kennedy  Secondary  School 
Mississauga,  Ontario 

At  a lime  when  many  teachers  were  busy 
debating  the  pros  and  cons  of  the  pro- 
posed Transition  Years  initiatives,  the 
teachers  in  the  Department  of  Modern 
Languages  of  our  secondary  school  made 
a decision  to  channel  our  energies  proac- 
tively. With  the  assistance  of  the  English 
Department,  which  had  already  experi- 
mented with  destreamed  classes,  and 
with  the  full  support  of  our  principal,  it 
was  decided  that  our  department  would 
begin  a pilot  program  of  destreamed 


attributes  we  demand  of  our  students  on 
a daily  basis.  Working  on  the  craft  of 
teaching  has  been  both  a demanding  and 
interesting  footnote  to  our  Transition 
Years  Project. 

Wrestling  with  these  changes  has  also 
brought  teaching  out  of  the  closet  for 
many  of  us  who  are  trying  to  cope  with 
the  challenge  of  a new  class  environ- 
ment. By  being  obliged  to  tackle  some 
very  gritty  questions  about  how  we  do 
things,  we  have  been  encouraged  to  con- 
front these  issues  with  one  another.  A 
variety  of  formal  and  informal  discus- 
sions have  evolved  in  our  school,  with 
our  colleagues  in  our  feeder  schools, 
with  other  secondary  school  teachers, 
and  with  administrators  from  the  Board. 
All  of  these  debates  and  discussions  have 
actually  encouraged  teachers  to  talk 
about  teaching. 

In  a day  that  is  crammed  with  prepa- 
rations, practices,  classes,  meetings, 
rehearsals,  supervision,  marking,  and  all 
the  other  distractions  that  constitute  a 
typical  school  day,  it  has  been  nice  to 
occasionally  share  with  other  teachers 
the  trials  and  tribulations  of  how  things 
are  going  in  the  classroom.  Our  experi- 
ence has  shown  us  that  the  Transition 
Years  Project  is  not  the  frightful  thing  it 
might  initially  appear  to  be,  and  that 
coming  to  grips  with  it  is  one  way  of 
preparing  for  the  one  thing  that  will 
remain  constant  for  the  next  decade  — 
change. 


Grade  9 classes  beginning  the  following 
September  — nine  months  away! 

As  department  head,  I was  aware  that 
some  teachers  in  our  department  would 
be  less  comfortable  than  others  with  the 
proposition,  and  that  those  teachers 
would  have  to  be  reassured  throughout 
the  process  that  they  were  being  fully 
supported,  that  their  concerns  were  heard 
and  valued,  and  that  they  would  have  an 
equal  hand  in  deciding  the  details  of  the 
changes  that  were  about  to  occur. 

Our  first  step  was  to  ignore  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  moment.  We  discussed 
the  changes  that  we,  as  teachers,  could 
foresee  in  mixing  students  who  would 
have  otherwise  followed  streamed  Grade 
9 classes  in  cither  Advanced,  General, 
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Basic,  or  Beginners’  French.  Our  school, 
being  75  percent  non-English  as  a first 
language,  was  a particular  enigma  in  the 
system.  Where  other  schools  in  our 
Board  had  perhaps  five  or  six  students 
who  had  never  studied  French,  our 
school  had  five  classes  of  Beginners’ 
French!  The  thought  of  placing  these  stu- 
dents in  classes  with  some  students  who 
had  studied  French  since  Grade  4,  some 
who  had  entered  the  system  in  Kinder- 
garten Immersion,  others  who  had 
moved  into  the  area  from  Montreal,  and 
still  others  with  multiple  learning  disabil- 
ities — was  overwhelming.  Our  first 
official  decision,  therefore,  was  to  seek 
the  permission  of  the  principal  to  main- 
tain separate  French  for  Beginners  class- 
es. (The  Ministry  has  since  supported 
this  decision  by  coding  the  class  as  a 
Grade  10  class  which  is  not  governed  by 
the  Transition  Years.) 

As  a department  that  had  traditionally 
taught  the  more  “academic”  students,  we 
were  concerned  about  the  prospects  of 
“lowering  our  standards.”  It  was  impor- 
tant, therefore,  to  reach  a common  deci- 
sion about  how  we  were  going  to  go 
about  teaching  all  the  various  types  of 
learners  without  “watering  down”  the 
materials  in  the  curriculum.  After  a great 
deal  of  discussion,  we  decided  that  we 
would  base  our  course  on  the  system  of 
co-operative  learning.  This  decision  was 
one  on  which  virtually  every  aspect  of 
our  planning  would  be  based  in  the 
future. 

At  this  point,  we  decided  that  we 
would  do  some  reading  on  our  own.  We 
collected  and  divided  up  relevant  articles 
and  met  weekly  to  share  our  reading  and 
to  debate  the  ideas  presented  in  the 
research.  In  this  way,  we  were  able  to 
reach  a common  ground  about  the  tech- 
niques that  we  would  eventually  be  using 
in  the  classroom. 

Our  next  step  was  to  decide  on  the 
contents  of  the  curriculum.  What  would 
students  need  to  know  if  we  were  going 
to  prepare  them  for  studies  at  the  Grade 
10  level?  What  content  did  we  have  in 
common  with  other  departments?  (We 
were  also  in  the  process  of  experimenting 
with  a common  curriculum  which  crossed 
departmental  borders.)  What  parts  of  our 
old  curriculum  could  we  use  in  the  new 
one?  (We  knew  we  did  not  have  time  to 
reinvent  the  wheel.)  What  resources 
could  help  us  in  teaching  the  new  con- 
tent? After  addressing  these  questions,  we 
were  able  to  begin  the  process  of  curricu- 


lum writing.  We  broke  up  into  teams  of 
two  people  who  would  write  individual 
units  and  then  return  to  the  large  group  to 
make  any  necessary  changes. 

At  the  same  time,  our  research  into 
the  successes  of  other  schools  involved 
in  piloting  the  new  methodology  contin- 
ued. Funds  were  made  available  to  allow 
Moderns  teachers  to  attend  a Summer 
Institute  on  Active  Learning  and  to  visit 
other  pilot  schools  in  the  province. 

As  a culmination  of  the  planning  pro- 
cess, we  spent  a full  day  away  from  the 
school  putting  the  final  touches  on  the 
units  that  we  had  individually  written. 
We  also  discussed  the  evaluation  policy 
of  the  school  and  our  department,  our 
own  individual  beliefs  about  evaluation, 
and  how  all  of  that  would  fit  into  the  new 


Dr.  Eleanor  Allgood 

Principal,  Rideau  District  High  School 
Leeds  and  Grenville  Board  of  Education 
Elgin,  Ontario 

The  implementation  of  The  Transition 
Years  is  a great  challenge  for  any  school 
and  its  community.  As  a principal  of  a 
small  Ontario  secondary  school,  I find 
that  the  challenge  lies  in  facilitating  the 
change  for  the  teachers,  students,  par- 
ents, and  the  community  as  well  as  the 
school  system.  There  have  definitely 
been  many  more  questions  than  answers 
during  this  past  year  of  restructuring. 

I have  approached  this  change  within 
the  context  of  my  overall  philosophy  and 
practice  as  principal,  one  central  aspect 
of  which  is  to  help  create  a strong  united 
school  community  in  which  we  respect 
one  another  and  all  work  together  to 
achieve  our  goals.  We  need  to  be  respon- 
sive to  and  supportive  of  each  other. 

On  a daily  basis,  I listen  to  teachers’ 
creative  ideas  and  support  them  as  much 
as  possible.  I hear  their  concerns  and 
respect  the  place  from  where  those  con- 


program  that  we  had  written. 

Now  that  the  September  1993  dead- 
line for  implementing  Transition  Years 
policies  has  come  and  gone,  it  seems  that 
the  time  spent  in  those  initial  planning 
meetings  was  to  our  advantage.  We  did 
not  feel  the  same  anxiety  that  was  felt  in 
other  departments  because  of  the  arrival 
of  mandated  destreaming.  The  process 
was  an  excellent  way  of  making  each  of 
us  in  the  Department  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages reflect  upon  the  way  that  we 
teach,  and  in  many  cases,  allowed  us  to 
examine  our  practices  and  to  decide 
what,  from  the  old,  was  good  and  worth- 
while, and  what  needed  to  be  changed. 
We  have  not  discovered  any  magic  tricks 
— but  we  have  worked  hard  at  looking 
for  them. 


cerns  originate.  I visit  their  classrooms  as 
part  of  my  day  whenever  possible.  I treat 
informal  meetings  with  staff  and  students 
as  opportunities  to  share  ideas  and  expe- 
riences. Staff  meetings  and  the  depart- 
ment heads  council  are  organized  not  as 
information-giving  sessions  but  as 
opportunities  for  the  staff  to  share  their 
professional  lives  with  each  other  and  for 
open  discussion.  The  vice-principal  and  I 
model  collegial  work  and  shared  deci- 
sion-making. 

The  Change  Process: 

Sharing  Knowledge 

As  we  moved  into  Transition,  we  were 
confronted  with  the  essence  of  the  change 
process.  The  first  thing  that  I needed  to 
do  as  principal-facilitator  was  to  learn  as 
much  as  possible  about  how  our  county 
was  going  to  implement  the  initiative. 
Early  in  the  fall,  like  many  other  princi- 
pals, I visited  pilot  schools  to  learn  from 
them.  Then  1 was  fortunate  to  participate 
on  our  county’s  Transition  steering  com- 
mittee which  developed  frames  of  refer- 
ence for  the  implementation.  Alter  each 
monthly  meeting,  I brought  back  to  my 
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school  new  understandings.  I began  a 
process  of  synthesizing  my  new  knowl- 
edge with  my  overall  philosophy,  which 
enabled  me  to  work  with  the  school  com- 
munity. 

Facilitating  Teacher  Learning 

My  practice  is  deeply  embedded  in  a 
belief  that  teachers  want  to  be  the  best 
practitioners  they  can  be.  I don’t  believe 
that  teachers  don’t  want  to  change.  The 
observed  resistance  to  the  new  initiatives 
represents  an  anxiety  about  not  knowing 
how  to  be  the  best  teachers  they  can  be  in 
the  changing  circumstances.  My  first  step 
in  helping  teachers  to  work  with  the  new 
Transition  initiatives,  therefore,  was  to 
make  explicit  the  teachers’  fear  of  not 
being  able  to  learn  the  new  teaching 
methods.  By  acknowledging  and  valuing 
the  concern,  we  could  see  it  in  a realistic 
light.  The  reality  is  that  most  of  the 
teachers  are  experienced  in  pedagogy  and 
in  managing  their  classrooms.  With  the 
opportunity  to  “see”  their  expertise  and 
know  what  a help  it  would  be  to  them, 
teachers  were  able  to  begin  engaging 
with  the  changes  from  a solid  ground. 

One  way  I facilitated  this  process  was 
to  encourage  teachers  to  develop  a small 
“destreamed”  unit  and  try  it  out  with 
their  classes.  I offered  to  be  a resource  to 
any  teachers  who  wished  my  help.  The 
history  teachers  took  me  up  on  the  offer. 
We  developed  a unit  using  small  group 
co-operative  learning  methods,  tried  it 
out,  evaluated  our  process,  and  tried 
again.  In  this  simple  way,  the  teachers 
tested  out  their  assumptions  and  found 
many  of  their  fears  groundless.  Sharing 
their  experience  with  other  teachers  was 
also  an  important  aspect  of  internalizing 
their  new  knowledge. 

In  another  instance,  at  one  department 
heads’  council  we  organized  a “show 
and  tell”  session.  Each  department  head 
brought  one  creative  project  that  had 
been  part  of  the  Grade  9 program  and 
that  could  be  used  in  the  Transition 
classes.  We  were  all  impressed  with  the 
co-operative  student  involvement  in  each 
project  and  the  integration  of  curriculum 
that  was  evident. 

School  Organizational  Change 

Another  major  process  that  required  our 
attention  in  terms  of  facilitating  change 
was  the  organizational  modifications 
required  in  the  school,  from  the  timetable 


to  the  student/parent  handbook.  We  cre- 
ated six  committees  to  direct  our  progress 
throughout  the  year  in  timetabling,  com- 
munications, assessment  and  evaluation, 
report  cards,  promotion  policy,  and  cur- 
riculum development.  To  achieve  our 
goal  of  including  all  teachers  in  the  pro- 
cess regardless  of  whether  or  not  they 
were  teaching  Grade  9,  each  teaching 
staff  member  chose  one  of  these  commit- 
tees in  which  to  participate.  The  chair- 
person of  each  committee  reported  to  the 
heads’  council  about  progress. 

The  timetable  committee  had  the 
greatest  challenge  at  the  outset.  We 
needed  to  develop  a timetable  that  would 
represent  the  spirit  of  the  Transition 
Years  as  well  as  work  with  the  rest  of 
our  small  school.  Many  prototypes  were 
developed  and  discussed  within  the  com- 
mittee and  with  the  whole  staff.  We  are 
already  learning  from  the  one  selected 
and  are  beginning  to  think  of  a better 
version  for  the  next  year. 

Building  a Real 
“Family”  of  Schools 

Up  to  this  point  my  focus  has  been  on 
facilitating  the  change  in  my  school. 
Now,  I want  to  include  the  reality  of 
Transition,  which  spans  Grades  7,  8,  and 
9 and  involves  the  interdependence  of 
the  curriculum  within  the  grades. 
Because  these  grades  span  two  educa- 
tional panels  and  are  usually  taught  in 
separate  schools,  there  has  been  a defi- 
nite challenge  in  addressing  the  program 
development  and  implementation  needs 
in  a holistic  manner. 

This  challenge  has  been  met  quite 
successfully  in  our  county  through  the 
leadership  of  the  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary principals.  My  school  is  part  of  a 
sparsely  populated  rural  county  of  seven 
high  schools  and  approximately  35  ele- 
mentary schools  spread  over  a wide  geo- 
graphic area.  Each  family  of  schools 
includes  a secondary  school  and  its  sur- 
rounding elementary  schools.  “The  Tran- 
sition Years”  initiative  is  being  imple- 
mented within  this  family  context. 

There  is  the  freedom  within  the  coun- 
ty-developed frameworks  for  each  fami- 
ly to  create  its  own  programs,  methods 
of  reporting  to  parents,  communication 
approaches,  and  so  on.  In  addition,  Pro- 
fessional Activity  days  arc  set  aside  for 
family  use.  Using  a combination  of 
Board  and  school  resources,  the  high 
school  and  elementary  school  teachers 


work  together  to  develop  the  program  for 
Grades  7,  8,  and  9. 

Extending  the  School  Community 

Finally,  I wish  to  note  two  ways  in  which 
we  include  the  students,  parents,  and 
community  members  in  our  progress 
through  Transition.  We  continue  to  look 
for  new  ways  to  create  ties  between  these 
important  partners. 

For  the  Grade  8 students,  we  have 
developed  a highly  successful  program 
of  opportunities  to  visit  our  school  and  to 
engage  in  activities  with  the  high  school 
students.  In  addition,  the  vice-principal 
and  I meet  with  the  students  in  their  own 
schools  throughout  the  year.  This  pro- 
gram has  been  developing  over  a number 
of  years.  Last  year  our  student  council 
invited  all  the  Grade  8 students  to  a grad- 
uation dance;  it  was  such  a success  that  it 
is  now  the  highlight  of  our  June  pro- 
gram. In  one  evening  the  Grade  8 stu- 
dents experience  a “rite  of  passage,” 
graduating  from  their  old  school  and 
then  celebrating  at  their  new  home,  the 
high  school. 

Last  year  also  brought  another  signifi- 
cant change  to  the  school  with  the  estab- 
lishment of  a school  advisory  committee. 
This  committee  consists  of  community 
members  as  well  as  parents  and  the  vice- 
principal and  myself.  We  meet  monthly 
throughout  the  year,  focussing  our  agen- 
da on  Transition.  Our  dialogue  enables 
all  of  us  to  share  our  learnings,  perspec- 
tives, ideas,  and  questions.  For  example, 
at  one  meeting  the  chairperson  of  the 
report  card  committee  shared  a draft 
copy  of  the  report  card.  The  ideas  and 
perspectives  of  the  committee  members 
were  influential  in  creating  the  final  form 
of  the  document. 

The  Process  Continues 

As  I look  towards  this  school  year,  I 
wonder  what  my  thoughts  will  be  in  six 
months  and  what  I will  be  doing  in  the 
ongoing  change  process.  I know  that  I 
hope  to  involve  more  students,  parents, 
and  support  staff.  I also  know  that  creat- 
ing an  inclusive  school-community  envi- 
ronment continues  to  be  my  greatest 
challenge.  At  the  core  is  the  education  of 
our  students  as  whole  persons,  drawing 
out  their  potential  understandings  and 
abilities.  “The  Transition  Years”  is  a 
valuable  framework  within  which  to  do 
that  work.  ■ 
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It  is  heartening  to  see  that  the  Transition 
Years  movement  is  hitting  its  stride. 
Recognizing  that  many  students  do 
indeed  suffer  culture  shock  when  they 
enter  high  school,  a plethora  of  new 
reform  initiatives  have  arisen  under  the 
Transitions  mantle.  High  school  person- 
nel are  going  out  and  visiting  students  in 
the  elementary  schools,  arranging  for 
elementary  students  to  visit  local  high 
schools,  and  developing  more  “user 
friendly”  registration  and  enrolment  pro- 
cedures. Grade  9 home  room  programs 
are  being  enhanced.  Some  high  schools 
are  (once  again)  scheduling  first  year 
classes  as  fixed  entities,  so  that  finite 
groups  of  new  students  can  “bond” 
together.  Some  schools  are  reconstruct- 
ing timetables  to  enable  students  to 
spend  more  time  each  week  with  individ- 
ual teachers.  Emphasis  is  also  being 
placed  on  improving  other  aspects  of 
school  life,  such  as  the  guidance  and 
counselling  programs,  after-school  clubs 
and  sports,  and  relations  with  the  home 
and  the  community. 

Taken  together,  these  examples  sug- 
gest a number  of  reasons  why  Transitions 
offers  hope  for  overall  schooling  improve- 
ment. First,  many  of  these  individual  ini- 
tiatives are,  in  and  of  themselves,  emi- 
nently sensible.  Who  could  argue,  for 
example,  about  the  need  for  more  signifi- 
cant school-home  relations,  or  better  ele- 
mentary-secondary school  liaison?  Sec- 
ond, Transitions  provides  a wide-spcc- 
trum  approach  to  promoting  change. 
Schools  everywhere  are  able  to  pick  and 
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choose  initiatives  which  they  feel  are  use- 
ful and  possible  — as  compared  to  other 
reform  measures  which  have  often  been 
introduced  (or  imposed)  without  due  con- 
sideration for  those  responsible  for  imple- 
menting them.  Widespread  changes  are 
needed,  especially  in  relation  to  improv- 
ing school  success  rales  for  minority  and 
working  class  students.  The  more  individ- 
ual needs  that  can  be  identified  and 
addressed  (adequately,  to  be  sure),  the 
better. 

In  addition,  I would  suggest  that  there 
is  an  even  more  important  reason  why  the 
Transitions  movement  holds  promise. 
Traditionally,  schooling  reform  attempts 
have  often  been  based  on  the  premise 
(whether  recognized  or  not)  that  “fail- 
ures” in  the  school  were  really  the  “fail- 
ures” of  individuals  — students,  teachers, 
parents,  whomever.  Therefore,  changes 
were  aimed  at  individuals.  By  contrast, 
Transitions  appears  to  have  been  built  on 
the  premise  that  schools  themselves  must 
change,  that  structures  and  programs 
within  them  must  be  altered,  to  accom- 
modate an  ever-increasing  range  of  stu- 
dents entering  their  halls.  This,  in  itself,  is 
a refreshing  change,  and  one  which  prof- 
fers hope  for  success  (in  a milieu  where, 
as  we  all  know,  many  other  reform 
attempts  have  fallen  very  short  of  the 
mark). 

Having  said  all  of  this  however,  I am 
still  left  with  one  nagging  concern  about 
Transitions  — its  relation  to  destreaming. 
To  be  frank,  I am  concerned  that  some 
schools  will  attempt  to  institute  Transi- 
tions-type  reforms,  without  addressing 
the  issues  of  streaming  in  their  schools. 
Transitions  reforms,  as  important  as  they 
arc,  will  not  in  themselves  lead  to  signifi- 
cant improvement  in  graduation  rates  for 


students  — especially  those  from  minori- 
ty and  working  class  backgrounds. 
Where  a structure  and  pedagogy  of 
streaming  remain  (whether  in  the  class- 
room or  in  the  school  as  a whole),  Transi- 
tions will,  at  best,  only  delay  the 
disenchantment  and  alienation  for  many 
of  those  unfortunate  enough  to  find  them- 
selves in  the  lower  streams.  In  fact,  when 
I taught  in  low-stream  high  schools  in 
Toronto,  I found  that  many  inner-city  stu- 
dents actually  did  not  feel  too  bad  about 
their  Grade  9 year.  Expectations  in  these 
schools  were  low,  and  compared  to  the 
frustrations  they  had  experienced  in  ele- 
mentary school,  there  was  an  initial  sense 
of  relief  from  almost  any  challenge  or 
pressure  to  perform  academically.  It  was 
only  in  Grade  10,  or  later,  that  the  true 
nature  of  the  vocational  program  became 
clear  to  them,  when  they  had  come  to 
realize  how  little  they  were  accomplish- 
ing in  comparison  to  their  friends  regis- 
tered in  higher  level  programs.  It  is 
interesting,  in  this  regard,  to  note  one 
specific  survey  undertaken  by  the  Toron- 
to Board  of  Education,  where  vocational 
students  in  different  grades  were  asked 
how  they  felt  about  the  streamed  system. 
The  results  of  this  study  were  clear  — the 
higher  the  grade  level  of  respondents,  the 
greater  was  their  desire  to  be  enrolled  in 
a destreamed  high  school,  rather  than  the 
low-stream  setting  in  which  they  found 
themselves! 

Let  me  cite  just  a few  studies  relating 
to  the  effects  of  streaming,  the  reasons 
for  our  continuing  high  drop-out  rates 
among  minority  and  working-class  stu- 
dents, and  the  need  to  combine  Transi- 
tions with  a true  destreaming  initiative. 

First,  we  have  now  been  shown  con- 
clusively that  student  success  (or  lack 
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thereof)  is  directly  related  to  the  level  of 
secondary  school  program  in  which  stu- 
dents were  registered.  A mid-1980s 
Ontario-wide  survey  of  high  school  stu- 
dents, for  example,  found  an  89  percent 
graduation  rate  for  those  registered  in 
academic  programs.  By  comparison, 
only  39  percent  of  those  in  technical/ 
commercial  programs,  and  21  percent  of 
those  in  vocational  programs,  successful- 
ly completed  their  high  school  diplomas 
— drop-out  rates  of  61  percent  and  79 
percent  respectively!  (King,  1986;  King 
& Hughes,  1985).  In  short,  student  suc- 
cess can  be  largely  predicted  simply  by 
examining  the  level  of  program  in  which 
they  are  registered. 

Second,  there  is  a very  definite,  and 
unacceptable,  relationship  between  the 
race,  class,  and  social  background  of  stu- 
dents and  the  level  of  program  in  which 
they  are  registered.  One  study,  commis- 
sioned by  the  Ontario  government,  found 
that  90  percent  of  students  from  the  high- 
est socio-economic  quarter  of  the 
province’s  population  were  registered  in 
the  Advanced  level  programs,  while  only 
50  percent  of  students  from  the  lowest 
quartile  shared  this  advantage.  On  the 
other  hand,  a full  25  percent  of  students 
from  the  lowest  economic  group  were 
registered  in  vocational  programs,  as 
compared  to  only  4 percent  of  those  from 
the  top  quartile  (Anisef  et  al.,  1980). 1 
This  means  that  economically  disadvan- 
taged students  suffered  over  six  times  as 
much  chance  of  ending  up  in  vocational 
programs  (with  their  concomitantly  high 
drop-out  rate)  as  those  of  their  more 
affluent  classmates! 

It  is  also  important  to  point  out  that 
streaming  is  not  just  an  “inner-city” 
problem.  In  fact,  in  some  respects  rural 
students  are  more  affected  than  their 
urban  counterparts.  For  example,  the 
same  Ontario  government  study  cited 
above  found  that  almost  75  percent  of 
students  in  large  urban  centres  were 
enrolled  in  Academic  level  programs, 
while  only  50  percent  of  all  rural  stu- 
dents found  themselves  equally  as 
advantaged.  Race  and  ethnicity  are  also 
highly  related  to  program  placement. 
While  province-wide  data  arc  again  not 
available,  local  studies  make  it  clear  that 
students  from  Black,  Native,  and  certain 
ethnic  backgrounds  arc  much  more  likely 
to  end  up  in  Basic-level  classrooms  (see, 
for  example,  Cheng  ct  al.,  1989). 

To  be  sure,  some  have  argued  that 


these  kinds  of  studies  only  prove  the 
obvious:  the  low-stream  programs  are 
populated  by  “slower”  (or  “turned-off’  or 
“problem”)  kids  who  are  more  inclined  to 
fail  and/or  drop  out.  There  are  at  least  two 
responses  to  this  argument.  First,  statistics 
already  cited  in  this  paper  demonstrate  the 
ethnic,  racial,  and  class  composition  of 
students  in  these  lower  level  programs. 
Suggesting  then,  that  these  children  are, 
by  nature,  “slower”  or  “less  intelligent”  or 
“lazier”  is  to  create  a strong  impression 
(unintended  or  otherwise)  of  ethnic,  or 
racial,  or  economic  class  bias.  It  would 
certainly  be  difficult  to  convince  me  (and, 
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I hope,  most  people)  that  Black,  or  Italian, 
or  Native  students  are,  on  average,  any 
less  “intelligent”  then  their  White  Anglo- 
Saxon  counterparts.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  certain  groups  of  students  perform 
more  poorly  than  others  in  our  schools 
and  have  done  so  for  decades.  However, 
as  I am  arguing  in  this  article,  schools 
must  hold  themselves  responsible  for  the 
good  education  of  all  our  children.  They 
cannot  continue  to  write  off  or  excuse 
away  certain  kinds  of  students  simply 
because  they  have  not  been  successful  in 
the  past.  Continuing  a philosophy  of 
blaming  the  victim  will  surely  do  little  to 
improve  future  schooling  prospects  for 
these  children. 

A second  response,  to  those  who 
believe  that  students  drop  out  because  of 
individual  failure  and/or  outside  pres- 
sures, comes  from  a number  of  studies 
based  on  a close  examination  of  school 
programs  and  in-depth  interviews  with 
present  and  former  students.  One  very 
recent  study,  undertaken  by  Statistics 
Canada,  involved  lengthy  interviews 
with  a large  group  of  high  school  stu- 
dents from  across  the  country,  all  of 
whom  had  dropped  out  during  the  1991 
calendar  year.  Contrary  to  the  popular 
belief  that  students  leave  schools  because 
they  arc  failing,  researchers  found  that 
77  percent  of  all  drop-outs  surveyed  had 
passing  grades  at  the  time  they  left.  In 


fact,  37  percent  had  A or  B averages,  and 
40  percent  had  C’s  (Statistics  Canada, 
1993).  This  study  and  others  (for  exam- 
ple, King,  1985)  have  shown  clearly  that 
general  frustration  and  dissatisfaction 
with  school  programs,  rather  than  out- 
side pressures,  formed  the  main  reasons 
cited  for  students  dropping  out  of  school 
before  graduation.  As  one  report  on 
streaming  stated  it,  albeit  bluntly, 

...  our  current  dropout  rate  does  not 
exist  simply  because  a certain  pro- 
portion of  students  come  from  socio- 
economically disadvantaged  homes, 
live  with  a single  parent,  are  slow 
learners  or  have  difficulty  with 
English  or  mathematics.  It  exists 
because  of  what  happens  when  those 
students  come  into  contact  with  the 
high  schools  as  they  currently  func- 
tion. (Radwanski,  1987) 

To  sum  up,  the  relation  between  Tran- 
sitions and  destreaming  is  clear.  Both 
arise  out  of  a determination  to  ensure 
equity  and  high  achievement  for  all  stu- 
dents, regardless  of  their  family  and  cul- 
tural background.  Both  are  designed  with 
the  understanding  that  structures  and 
programs  in  schools  need  to  change. 
Both  are  crucial. 


NOTE 

1.  Since  Anisef’s  work,  there  has  been  no  pub- 
lished information  relating  the  demographic  back- 
ground of  Ontario’s  overall  student  population  to 
program  placement.  If  more  recent  data  from  the 
Toronto  Board  of  Education  are  any  guide,  howev- 
er, these  issues  remain  significant  across  the 
province  (sec,  for  example,  Brown  et  al,  1992). 
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The  Transition  Years 
— Some  Recent  History 

These  are  complex  times  for  Ontario 
teachers  in  Transition  Years  classrooms. 
Over  the  last  several  years,  they  have 
waited  for  details  from  the  Ministry  of 
Education  as  it  slowly  released  informa- 
tion about  Transition  Years  initiatives, 
sometimes  through  unofficial  channels 
like  the  news  media  or  draft  documents 
clearly  marked  “Not  for  Distribution.” 
They  scrambled  to  find  out  about  Transi- 
tion Years  pilot  projects  around  the 
province  (and  thanked  their  colleagues  in 
the  pilot  schools  for  being  so  generous 
with  their  time  and  materials).  Trusting 
that  all  would  work  out  for  the  best,  they 
participated  in  Transition  Years  initia- 
tives as  schools  and  boards  of  education 
identified  local  priorities  and  undertook 
associated  inservice,  all  in  advance  of 
Ministry  of  Education  official  policy.  All 
of  this  was  not  undertaken  without  some 
grumbling  and  occasional  outright  resis- 
tance, but  a remarkable  goodwill  and  a 
staggering  amount  of  hard  work  was  evi- 
dent in  many  schools. 

Even  as  teachers  took  the  uncertain 
circumstances  regarding  Transition 
Years  as  an  opportunity  for  innovation 
and  instructional  improvement,  the  con- 
text in  which  they  operated  became  more 
difficult.  Newsmagazines  asked  what 
was  wrong  with  Canadian  schools; 
national  newspapers  ran  series  on  the  cri- 
sis in  education;  and  a public  debate  — 
still  being  pursued  in  newspaper  editori- 
als and  in  teacher-federation  radio  adver- 
tisements — concerning  methodology 
and  accountability  raged.  And  all  the 
while  teachers  awaited  the  arrival  of  the 


official  Ministry  Transition  Years  poli- 
cies and  curriculum  documents. 

Finally,  the  Ministry  of  Education 
Transition  Years  policy  memos,  with 
their  stipulations  concerning  dcstreaming 
and  outcomes-based  program  planning, 
and  their  promises  of  a curriculum  docu- 
ment which  would  specify  these  out- 
comes, arrived.  When  that  curriculum 
document  did  appear  in  the  spring  of 
1993,  it  took  a form  that  surprised  teach- 
ers and  further  complicated  the  already 
complex  Transition  Years  picture.  Many 
teachers  had  been  ready  to  consider  a 
more  integrated  approach  to  program, 
but  few  were  expecting  to  deal  with 
entirely  new  subject  groupings  — Lan- 
guage, The  Arts,  Self  and  Society,  and 
Mathematics,  Science,  and  Technology 
— which  were  specified  in  The  Common 
Curriculum  Grades  1-9.  Thus,  by  the 
spring  of  1993  many  Transition  Years 
teachers  began  to  appreciate  just  how 
complex  their  times  had  become. 

By  extension,  these  are  complex  times 
for  anyone  contributing  to  Transition 
Years  inservice.  Over  the  last  two  and  a 
half  years,  I have  conducted  about  15 
inservice  sessions  on  the  Transition 
Years  for  over  500  teachers.  At  the 
request  of  the  organizers,  many  of  my 
sessions  had  a focus  on  assessment  and 
evaluation.  Although  each  session  was 
designed  to  meet  unique  local  priorities, 
from  my  perspective  there  were  two 
common  elements  in  most  of  these  inser- 
vice sessions.  First,  teachers  were  look- 
ing for  a way  to  negotiate  the  maze  of 
the  Transition  Years  initiatives.  Second, 
they  wanted  confirmation  that  the  range 
of  assessment  strategics  being  advocated 
by  some  Transition  Years  “experts” 
(usually  outsiders  like  myscll)  both  hon- 
estly reflected  their  instincts  and 
matched  the  needs  of  Transition  Years 
students. 


To  meet  these  two  needs  I decided  to 
employ  in  most  of  these  inservice  ses- 
sions an  activity  that  I had  used  as  a cur- 
riculum consultant  in  a large  school 
board  and  one  that  I still  use  in  my  pre- 
service  classes  at  the  Faculty  of  Educa- 
tion at  the  University  of  Toronto.1  I have 
long  believed  it  to  be  a fundamentally 
important  exercise,  and  my  experience  in 
those  inservice  sessions  has  confirmed 
this  belief.  In  the  remainder  of  this  arti- 
cle, I shall  describe  this  exercise,  which 
reveals  the  fundamental  beliefs  of  Tran- 
sition Years  teachers,  and  explain  how 
these  beliefs  connect  to  a view  of  assess- 
ment that  benefits  both  the  teachers  and 
their  students. 

Authentic  Beliefs 
and  Authentic  Instruction 

In  this  particular  inservice  activity,  I 
encourage  teachers  to  put  aside  Transi- 
tion Years  discussions,  Common  Cur- 
riculum outcomes,  and  local  board  of 
education  priorities  and  to  identify  what 
they  authentically  — in  their  hearts  — 
believe  to  be  important  in  teaching 
young  adolescents. 

Specifically  I ask  teachers  individual- 
ly to  consider  the  question:  What  do  I 
believe  about  teaching?  I extend  this 
general  question  by  asking  these  prompt- 
ing questions:  What  key  objectives  do  I 
have  in  mind?  What  student  outcomes  do 
I have  in  mind?  And  — using  more  col- 
loquial language  — What  will  students 
gain  from  my  class?  I ask  the  teachers  to 
record  each  objective,  outcome,  or  gain 
on  a separate  slip  of  paper.  In  this  exer- 
cise, teachers  easily  generate  five,  ten, 
even  a dozen  or  more  objectives  or  out- 
comes. After  a few  minutes  of  individual 
activity,  I ask  groups  of  four  or  five 
teachers  to  categorize  their  slips  of  paper 
under  four  headings:  Knowledge,  Skills, 
Self  (the  student  “self”:  e.g.,  self- 
esteem), and  Others  (interaction  with 
others).  On  the  roughly  20  occasions  that 
I have  engaged  teachers  in  this  activity 

— including  non-Transition  Years,  out 
of  province,  and  international  audiences 

— every  group  has  been  able  to  fit 
numerous  outcomes  under  each  of  the 
four  categories,  and  usually  there  was  a 
clear  balance  among  the  four  areas. 
Overall,  teachers  believe  that  helping 
students  to  understand  knowledge,  to 
gain  skills,  to  grow  in  self-esteem,  and  to 
interact  with  others  arc  all  fundamentally 
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important.  These  four  key  areas  repre- 
sent the  authentic  instruction  that  inser- 
vice teachers  (and,  I would  submit,  many 
other  teachers)  value  — especially  in  the 
Transition  Years. 

Once  they  confirm  their  own  beliefs 
about  instruction,  teachers  are  able  to 
regard  the  Transition  Years  curriculum 
materials  in  a new  light.  For  example, 
they  can  recognize  a close  match 
between  their  beliefs  about  knowledge, 
skills,  self,  and  others  and  the  main  fea- 
tures of  The  Common  Curriculum  — an 
outcomes-based  curriculum  that  adopts  a 
holistic  approach,  emphasizes  relation- 
ships among  ideas  and  people,  and 
encourages  collaboration.  Teachers  can 
use  the  four  key  areas  as  a simplifying 
lens  for  examining  the  lengthy  Common 
Curriculum  document  as  well  as  other 
Transition  Years  initiatives.  Moreover, 
once  teachers  acknowledge  their  set  of 
balanced  and  authentic  beliefs,  they  may 
recognize  the  implications  for  assess- 
ment and  evaluation.  If  authentic  instruc- 
tion involves  knowledge,  skills,  self,  and 
others,  then  for  assessment  to  be  authen- 
tic, it  must  deal  with  these  areas,  too. 

Connecting  Authentic  Instruction 
and  Authentic  Assessment 

When  teachers,  operating  from  their  prac- 
titioners’ perspective,  connect  instruction 
with  assessment,  they  may  appreciate 
more  deeply  the  literature  of  authentic 
assessment.  Such  teachers  may  accept 
more  fully  the  proposition  that  “rather 
than  seeing  tests  as  after-the-fact  devices 
for  checking  up  on  what  students  have 
learned,  we  should  see  them  as  instruc- 
tional: the  central  vehicle  for  clarifying 
and  setting  intellectual  standards”  and 
agree  that  assessment  is  “...  not  a check- 
up, it  is  the  heart  of  the  matter”  (Wiggins, 
1989,  p.  42).  Their  valuing  of  this  connec- 
tion, because  it  springs  from  teachers’ 
beliefs  about  teaching  as  opposed  to  being 
an  external  imposition,  makes  them  more 
accepting  when  the  proponents  of  authen- 
tic assessment  call  for  a range  of  assess- 
ment strategics  which  matches  the  range 
of  instruction.  This  assessment  range 
includes  instruments  such  as  observation 
inventories  and  interviews,  portfolios  of 
work,  dialogue  journals  and  learning  logs, 
anecdotal  records,  conferences,  and  pccr- 
and  self-evaluations.2  Indeed,  these  spe- 
cific assessment  tools  — portfolio  assess- 
ment may  be  the  best  example  — arc 


provoking  wide  interest  in  Ontario  Tran- 
sition Years  classrooms.3  Yet  out  of  all 
the  discussion  about  authentic  assess- 
ment, there  is  one  area  that  may  hold  the 
most  promise  for  Transition  Years  teach- 
ers because  it  embraces  fully  the  four  key 
areas  of  teacher  belief  and  addresses  the 
needs  of  their  students.  I am  referring  to 
authentic  performance  activities. 

Authentic  Performance  Activities 

Consider  the  following  parable: 

In  a certain  country,  the  storyteller 
reports,  the  ability  to  run  long  dis- 
tances was  highly  regarded.  Long-dis- 
tance running  was  not  only  valued  as 
recreation  but  was  also  necessary  to 
the  well-being,  even  the  survival,  of 
the  community.  Running  was  consid- 
ered an  important  basic  skill,  and 
those  able  to  run  the  longest  distances 
were  rewarded  with  material  goods 
and  status. 

At  some  point,  it  was  observed  that 
strong  long-distance  runners  had 
particularly  well-developed  calf  mus- 
cles and  that  measuring  the  circumfer- 
ence of  the  leg  at  the  calf  was  a fairly 
accurate  gauge  of  the  strength  of  the 
muscle.  A system  of  periodic  mea- 
surements was  instituted,  and  trainers 
of  young  people  were  informed  of  the 
importance  of  these  measurements. 

Those  trainers,  concerned  about  the 
development  of  the  young  people  for 
whom  they  were  responsible  and  anx- 
ious also  about  their  own  professional 
reputations,  began  to  focus  closely  on 
their  students’  leg  measurements. 
Some  exercises  were  found  to  be  par- 
ticularly effective:  children  were 
drilled  in  stationary  running,  lifting 
weights  attached  at  the  ankle,  and  rid- 
ing exercyclcs.  Only  if  their  muscles 
were  judged  by  established  standards 
to  be  adequate  for  their  age,  were  they 
allowed  to  run  out  on  the  road. 

It  became  apparent,  after  some 
years,  that  the  community  was  suffer- 
ing from  a shortage  of  capable  long 
distance  runners.  Many  people  had  not 
only  lost  the  general  coordination  nec- 
essary for  good  running  — their  legs 
were,  in  fact,  somewhat  muscle-bound 
— but  they  also  lost  their  appetite  for 
running  and  for  the  wonderful  and 
varied  experience  of  being  out  on  the 
road.  (Engel,  1992,  p.  6) 


Authentic  performance  activities  are  those 
in  which  students  who  have  developed 
“muscles”  through  a number  of  instruc- 
tional activities  are  able  to  synthesize  their 
knowledge  and  co-ordinate  all  their  skills 
in  the  academic  equivalent  of  the  mara- 
thon. Such  performance  tasks  should  be  as 
realistic  as  possible,  requiring  teachers  to 
find  “the  equivalent  of  a game  or  recital” 
for  their  students  (Wiggins,  1992,  p.  29). 

Authentic  performance  activities  be- 
came a matter  of  special  interest  for 
myself  and  a faculty  of  education  col- 
league as  we  prepared  a presentation  for 
an  American  social  studies  conference. 
We  did  a literature  search  on  perfor- 
mance assessment  generally,4  sought  out 
published  criteria  for  performance 
assessment  tasks,5  and  considered  a vari- 
ety of  social  studies  performance  activi- 
ties that  we  had  conducted  or  seen  in  our 
experience  with  Transition  Years  stu- 
dents. The  outline  below  describes  one 
such  performance  activity: 

Each  year  junior  high  school  students 
conduct  their  own  student  Town 
Council  meeting  in  the  municipal 
council  room  in  Newmarket,  Ontario. 
As  preparation  for  this  “authentic  per- 
formance,” they  learn  about  the 
responsibilities  of  municipal  govern- 
ment in  their  classes,  attend  a real 
Town  Council  meeting,  job-shadow 
town  officials,  and  take  part  in  work- 
shops where  they  learn  how  to  partici- 
pate in  a council  meeting.  As  the 
culminating  performance,  a student 
mayor,  student  councillors,  and  stu- 
dent department  heads  meet  as  a Stu- 
dent Town  Council  to  introduce, 
debate,  and  vote  on  their  own  agenda 
items.  Other  students  serve  as  media 
reporters  or  as  TV  crew  for  the  com- 
munity TV  station  which  covers  the 
event.  (Evans  & Hundey,  1992) 

After  analysing  such  authentic  perfor- 
mance tasks,  we  developed  a set  of  sim- 
ple criteria  for  designing  them.  In  order 
to  be  authentic  performance  tasks,  activi- 
ties have  to:  (1)  explore  real  issues,  (2) 
develop  the  skills  of  practitioners  in  the 
field,  (3)  develop  basic  social  skills,  (4) 
allow  students  to  contribute  as  responsi- 
ble community  members,  and  (5)  explore 
career  links. 

Social  studies  educators  at  the  Ameri- 
can conference  recognized  these  criteria 
as  capturing  the  essence  of  “perfor- 
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mances,”  and  readily  acknowledged  their 
value  in  designing  new  activities.  What 
has  impressed  me  since,  however,  is  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  Transition  Years 
teachers  across  many  subject  areas  have 
embraced  these  design  criteria  when  I 
have  introduced  them  at  inservicc  ses- 
sions. These  teachers  have  been  able  to 
identify  a variety  of  authentic  perfor- 
mance tasks  such  as:  producing  learning 
kits  and  study  guides  for  younger  students 
(various  subjects);  preparing  museum  dis- 
plays or  exhibitions  for  a public  showing 
in  the  community  (social  science  or  sci- 
ence); writing,  designing,  producing,  and 
selling  books  of  stories  (English  or  inte- 
grated studies);  preparing  briefs  and  pre- 
senting them  to  government  bodies 
(social  or  environmental  science). 

Authentic  Performances 
— Matching  Teacher  Beliefs 
and  Students  Needs 

Why  might  teachers  be  drawn  to  authen- 
tic performance  activities?  First,  teachers 
recognize  the  close  match  between  such 
activities  and  teacher  beliefs  about  what 
is  important  in  Transition  Years  teaching. 
Without  question  authentic  performance 
activities  allow  students  to  acquire 
knowledge,  to  learn  new  skills  and  polish 
old  ones,  to  grow  in  self-esteem,  to  pur- 
sue personal  interests,  and  to  learn  both 
from  and  with  others. 

Second,  they  might  recognize  the 
advantages  for  program  planning.  Gener- 
ally, authentic  performance  activities 
allow  teachers  to  meet  the  Common  Cur- 
riculum and  Transition  Years  emphasis 
on  integrated  programming.  More  specif- 
ically, teachers  can  view  a performance 
activity  as  a culminating  outcome  and 
plan  correspondingly  the  instruction  that 
will  allow  students  to  undertake  the  per- 


formance. For  example,  in  the  model 
town-government  exercise,  teachers  will 
plan  to  develop  student  competencies  in 
debating  techniques  early  in  their  pro- 
gram so  that  students  arc  able  to  “per- 
form” in  the  council  chamber  during  the 
culminating  activity.6 

Third,  as  teachers  build  authentic  per- 
formance activities  into  their  instruction- 
al program,  they  will  find  that  they  are 
naturally  incorporating  the  varied 
authentic  assessment  approaches  encour- 
aged for  Transition  Years  classrooms. 
For  example,  an  activity  like  the  model 
town  government  could  naturally  lead  to 
assessment  activities  such  as  a compre- 
hension test  on  local  government,  peer 
evaluations  of  presentation  skills,  the 
external  (i.e.,  by  town  officials)  evalua- 
tion of  interview  skills,  and  observation- 
al evaluation  of  group  skills. 

Finally,  teachers  may  be  attracted  to 
authentic  performance  activities  because 
they  generate  high  levels  of  student  inter- 
est, promote  self-esteem,  and  address  the 
needs  of  students  for  holisitic  studies  that 
are  direedy  related  to  the  world  outside  of 
school  — exactly  the  sort  of  needs  identi- 
fied in  the  Rights  of  Passage  (Hargreaves 
& Earl,  1990,  see  especially  pp.  17-25) 
the  document  which  in  many  ways  initi- 
ated the  formal  debate  on  the  Transition 
Years.  As  well,  students  (along  with  their 
parents  and  teachers,  too)  should  note,  or 
be  alerted  to,  the  close  connection  be- 
tween authentic  performance  tasks  and 
the  demands  of  the  modern  business 
world.  Authentic  performance  tasks 
encourage  students  to  develop  skills  spec- 
ified by  the  Conference  Board  of  Canada 
in  its  Employability  Skills  Profile : aca- 
demic skills  like  communication  and 
thinking  skills;  personal  management 
skills  like  time  management  and  adapt- 
ability; and  teamwork  skills  like  joint- 
planning and  supportive  leadership. 

Overall,  authentic  performance  activi- 
ties embrace  authentically  held  teacher 
beliefs  concerning  the  importance  of 
knowledge,  skills,  self,  and  others  in  the 
instruction  of  Transition  Years  students. 
Authentic  performance  tasks  promote  the 
wide  range  of  authentic  assessment  activi- 
ties called  for  in  the  literature  and  encour- 
aged by  boards  of  education.  Most  of  all, 
authentic  performances  meet  the  needs  of 
Transition  Years  students  for  relevant, 
holisitic,  and  engaging  learning  activities. 
To  return  to  the  parable  quoted  earlier, 


Transition  Years  students  need  both  to 
keep  “their  appetite  for  running,”  and  also 
to  enjoy  “the  wonderful  and  varied  expe- 
rience of  being  out  on  the  road.” 


NOTES 

1.  I was  first  introduced  to  this  activity  by  Diane 
Patterson  when  we  both  were  curriculum  consul- 
tants with  the  York  Region  Board  of  Education.  I 
acknowledge  and  appreciate  her  continuing  advice 
in  using  her  four  “quadrants”  to  analyse  and  con- 
struct curriculum. 

2.  See  for  example  Yetta  M.  Goodman  (1992,  p. 
98)  and  Peel  Board  of  Education  (1992). 

3.  For  an  overview  of  portfolio  assessment  see  J.  A. 
Amer  and  V.  Spandel  (1992,  pp.  36-44).  The 
Durham  Board  of  Education  has  shown  a particular 
interest  in  portfolio  assessment. 

4.  The  colleague  was  Mark  Evans,  who  compiled 
most  of  the  sources.  One  particularly  valuable  ref- 
erence from  his  compilation  is  R.  S.  Brandt  (1992). 

5.  See  for  example  G.  Wiggans  (1992,  p.  26;  1989, 
p.  47);  and  Judith  Fine  (1992). 

6.  See  William  G.  Spady  and  Kit  J.  Marshall  (1991, 
pp.  67-72)  for  a discussion  of  how  culminating 
outcomes  can  shape  planning  for  the  development 
of  student  competencies. 
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For  many  teachers,  changes  that  come 
from  outside  their  classrooms  are  alien 
forces.  When  these  alien  forces  are  in  the 
form  of  mandates  — as  in  the  case  of  the 
Transition  Years  initiatives  — teachers 
are  torn  between  their  impulse  to  avoid 
the  unknown  and  the  unwanted,  and  their 
obligation  to  adopt  the  changes.  Current 
wisdom  calls  this  a problem  of  owner- 
ship. Accordingly,  change  strategies  focus 
on  activities  which  help  teachers  both 
overcome  their  reluctance  to  “buy”  and 
learn  how  best  to  incorporate  the  changes 
into  their  present  practices.  While  teach- 
ers may  become  informed  about  and  even 
skilled  in  new  practices,  changes  not  of 
their  making  remain  difficult  for  them  to 
own.  Ownership  for  teachers  also  requires 
a stake  in  decisions  about  what  to  change, 
when,  how,  and  why.  Consequently,  they 
need  to  be  insiders  in  all  aspects  of  the 
change  process,  sharing  the  responsibili- 
ties with  those  who  are  typically  in  con- 
trol. Before  I make  the  case  for  teachers 
as  senior  partners  in  educational  reform, 
I shall  briefly  review  the  nature  and  lim- 
its of  ownership  when  change  strategies 
focus  on  teachers  as  translators  or  imple- 
mentors of  policy. 

Teachers  as  Translators 

For  some  time,  reform  initiatives  have 
used  organizational  strategies.  The 
responsibility  for  initialing  change  lies 
with  the  policy  makers  (Ministry  of  Edu- 
cation), with  particular  roles  designated 
to  school  boards  for  managing  the  imple- 
mentation of  change.  Such  a system 
relies  on  the  efficiency  and  effectiveness 
of  the  bureaucracy.  Clearly  defined 
expectations,  frequent  and  convincing 
communication,  mandatory  and  exten- 
sive training,  focussed  and  regular  super- 
vision, and  periodic  and  public  appraisals 
arc  essential  elements.  Change  happens 


as  a result  of  pronouncement,  persuasion, 
pressure,  and  support. 

In  this  bureaucratic  change  process, 
teachers  are  translators  of  policy.  Their 
job  is  to  provide  input  at  various  stages 
of  the  process  (e.g.,  in  reviews,  reactions 
to  draft  statements  of  the  policy,  needs 
assessments,  responses  to  monitoring 
activities),  to  learn  how  to  incorporate 
the  change  into  their  classroom  practices 
(e.g.,  attend  workshops,  read  documents, 
seek  resources),  and  to  determine  the 
most  appropriate  and  congruent  applica- 
tion. Ownership  is  a matter  of  recogniz- 
ing and  fulfilling  their  obligation  to 
make  the  policy  work. 

Teachers  as  Implementors 

In  recent  years,  the  focus  is  on  teacher 
development.  Change  strategies  are  much 
more  personally  and  socially  responsive. 
The  strategies  are  sensitive  to  the  impli- 
cations of  new  policies  on  the  lives  of 
teachers  and,  consequently,  construct  a 
change  process  which  considers  and 
adapts  to  their  concerns.  Teachers  experi- 
ence approaches  which  respect  their  need 
to  find  individual  and  collective  answers 
to  the  following  questions: 

• Do  I (we)  want  to  do  it?  Is  it  worth 
doing? 

• Can  I (we)  do  it  and  adapt  it  to  my 
(our)  situation? 

• How  do  I (we)  know  if  I (we)  am 
(are)  doing  it  effectively? 

• How  do  I (we)  determine  if  it  works 
and  is  an  improvement  on  what  I (we) 
did  before? 

• When,  and  under  what  conditions,  can 
I (we)  stop  doing  it  or  replace  it  with 
something  I (we)  can  do  better? 

As  teachers  discover  answers  to  the 
above  questions,  they  begin  to  under- 
stand the  limitations  and  possibilities  of 
the  policy.  Change  proceeds  as  a conse- 
quence of  familiarization,  association, 
and  problem  solving. 


In  this  developmental  orientation  to 
change,  teachers  are  implementors  of  pol- 
icy. Their  responsibility  is  to  engage  with 
the  change  (e.g.,  try  it  out,  adapt  it,  com- 
pare applications  with  other  colleagues), 
to  create  or  seek  conditions  which  pro- 
mote its  use  (e.g.,  develop  coaching  rela- 
tionships, engage  in  joint  planning,  create 
a school-based  staff  development  sys- 
tem), and  to  make  it  a personally  valued 
part  of  their  repertoire.  Ownership  is  a 
matter  of  working  through  their  reticence 
and  resistance  such  that  a genuine  and 
comprehensive  identification  with  the 
policy  emerges. 

Limited  Ownership: 

Voice  without  Choice 

Today’s  reform  initiatives  (such  as  the 
Transition  Years)  blend  the  organization- 
al and  teacher  development  strategies 
outlined  above.  In  these  approaches, 
teachers  have  a representative  voice  on 
key  bodies  (e.g.,  membership  on  provin- 
cial policy-making  groups,  curriculum 
councils,  co-ordinating  units),  a consul- 
tative voice  in  planning  (e.g.,  member- 
ship on  local  implementation  teams,  staff 
development  committees),  and  an 
expressive  voice  in  professional  develop- 
ment experiences  (e.g.,  participate  in 
study  groups,  conduct  a collaborative 
action  research  project).  But  voice  with- 
out choice  limits  ownership  to  following 
decisions  that  others  make.  Teachers 
want  to  do  more  than  jump  aboard  the 
“owner’s  ship”  and  serve  as  good  crew- 
persons. 

Many  teachers  feel  at  some  distance 
from  decisions  which  affect  the  develop- 
ment, enactment,  and  evaluation  of  poli- 
cies. These  decisions  belong  to  elected 
and  supervisory  officers  who  do  not 
know  about  teachers’  ongoing  efforts  to 
improve  practice,  appreciate  teachers’ 
insights,  or  seek  teachers’  views  on  the 
advisability  of  particular  changes.  Fur- 
thermore, the  appointment  of  teachers  to 
key  committees  docs  little  to  counter  this 
sense  of  exclusion.  These  teacher  repre- 
sentatives cannot  adequately  address  the 
complex  and  varied  situations  of  all  col- 
leagues for  whom  they  speak.  As  a 
result,  teachers  participate  in  compara- 
tively few  of  the  many  decisions  that 
guide  how  change  happens.  Table  1 por- 
trays the  differentiated  and  relatively 
minor  place  of  teachers  in  decision  mak- 
ing. 

The  example  of  destreaming  — one 
of  the  components  of  the  Transition 
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Table  1 Teacher  Participation  in  Change  Decisions 


Considerable  Influence 

Limited  But 

Significant  Contribution 

Little  or  No 
Involvement 

Classroom  Organization 

Content 

Priorities 

space,  rules,  routines, 

topics,  sequence,  specific  objections 

mission,  goals,  obligations 

set-up 

Resource  Utilization 

Allocation  of  Resources 

Teaching  Approaches 

guidelines,  texts,  technology, 

budget,  personnel 

methods,  style,  pace, 

manipulatives 

materials 

transitions 

Student  Evaluation 

Access 

assessment  strategies,  record 

recruitment,  hiring 

keeping,  reporting 

assignment,  promotion 

Working  Relationships 

Review 

paraprofessionals,  parents,  colleagues, 

criteria,  approach, 

students,  administrators,  resource 
people,  community  members 

ecommendations 

Teacher  Evaluation 

Conditions  of  Work 

class  size,  salary,  support,  use  of  time 

School  Organization 

procedures,  responsibilities,  schedules, 
structures,  regulations 

Teacher  Development 

induction  and  in-service  activities 

scope,  strategies,  follow  up 

(adapted  from  Thiessen,  1993,  p.  294) 


Years  initiatives  — illustrates  the  limited 
role  teachers  have  in  decisions  about 
change.  Using  the  framework  of  Table  1 
leads  to  the  following  decision-making 
profile  for  teachers.  Teachers  have  con- 
siderable discretion  to  redesign  their 
classrooms  (Classroom  Organization) 
and  to  adapt  their  teaching  strategies 
(Teaching  Approaches).  They  have  some 
capacity  to  alter  the  sequence  and  pur- 
pose of  the  topics  in  their  courses  (Con- 
tent) within  the  bounds  of  the  existing 
curriculum  guidelines.  They  may  also 
adjust  their  methods  of  assessing  stu- 
dents (Student  Evaluation)  in  consulta- 
tion with  others  in  their  department  and 
in  accordance  with  their  school’s  evalua- 
tion policy.  But  teachers  have  little  say 
in  defining  the  problem  or  recommend- 
ing destreaming  as  the  solution  (Priori- 
ties), in  determining  the  nature  and  level 
of  support  (Allocation  of  Resources),  or 
in  judging  the  extend  to  which  either 
destreaming  (Review)  or  their  approach- 
es to  destreaming  (Teacher  Evaluation) 
are  effective.  Teacher  decisions  then  are 
primarily  behind  closed  doors  (in  their 
classrooms)  and  about  methodological 
modifications. 

With  this  restricted  zone  of  decision 
making,  ownership  is  not  only  limited 
but  also  hollow.  Their  decisions  are  fre- 
quently surrounded  and  overwhelmed  by 
the  decisions  beyond  their  grasp  (second 
and  third  columns  of  Table  1).  In  the 
extreme  cases,  they  hold  on  to  what  they 
do  own,  their  present  practices.  They 
decide  to  act  as  “protectors  of  their  own 
improvements  and  conscientious  objec- 
tors of  incompatible  reforms  imposed  by 
others”  (Thiessen,  1993,  p.  299).  But 
another  role  — teachers  as  senior  part- 
ners — and  another  level  of  ownership 
are  possible. 

Teachers  as  Senior  Partners 

In  a world  where  teachers  are  a signifi- 
cant part  of  most  decisions,  bringing 
about  change  is  a collaborative  and  polit- 
ical process.  Relevant  stakeholders  join 
with  teachers  to  determine  the  best 
strategies  for  addressing  the  complexities 
of  change  during  every  phase  of  its  life 
span  and  at  every  level  of  its  develop- 
ment (e.g.,  classroom,  school,  school 
board,  region,  province).  Change  unfolds 
through  ongoing  deliberation  and  negoti- 
ation between  teachers  and  all  those  who 
have  a stake  in  reform. 

This  orientation  to  change  is  based  on 
four  assumptions. 


1)  Some  excellence  already  exists  in  our 
educational  system. 

2)  Many  (though  not  as  well  known  in 
this  climate  of  criticism  and  doubt) 
teachers  currently  have  the  capacity  to 
create  excellent  classrooms  and 
schools. 

3)  Further  solutions  come  from  working 
closely  with  more  empowered  teach- 
ers. 

4)  The  continued  success  of  reform 
depends  on  the  recognition  of  teach- 
ers as  professionals  whose: 

• voice  informs  and  guides  the  choices 
partners  (such  as  students,  administra- 
tors, parents,  other  policy  makers, 
etc.)  make; 

• knowledge  provides  a foundation  for 
understanding  how  learners  develop; 
and 

• changes  improve  and  redirect  what 
happens  in  the  educational  system. 

When  teachers  work  as  senior  partners 
in  educational  change,  ownership  involves 
both  authorization  and  authorship.  They 
need  the  right,  in  concert  with  other  rele- 
vant stakeholders,  to  make  decisions  about 
all  facets  of  what,  how,  when,  and  why 
their  practices  change.  And,  as  they  exer- 
cise their  right  to  choose,  teachers  choose 
what  is  right  for  their  classrooms.  The 


result  is  a sense  of  ownership  that  com- 
bines possession  (“my/our  change”)  and 
conviction  (“my/our  own  change”)  in 
community. 

Ownership  in  Partnership 

Teachers  are  in  the  best  position  to  make 
meaningful  improvements  in  the  lives  of 
students.  Effective  change  by  teachers 
requires  a level  of  engagement  that  only  a 
deep  sense  of  ownership  sustains.  When 
this  engagement  primarily  involves  the 
translation  and  implementation  of  policies 
determined  and  managed  by  those  other 
than  teachers,  ownership,  and  consequent- 
ly, effective  change  are  at  risk.  The  com- 
bined force  of  recognizing  teachers  as 
professionals  and  embedding  their  actions 
in  a community  of  decision-makers 
secures  the  depth  of  ownership  in  partner- 
ship necessary  for  significant  reform. 
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The  realities  of  the  Transition  Years  Ini- 
tiatives in  teachers’  working  lives  are 
complex  and  need  to  be  explored  and 
fully  understood  by  teachers  themselves 
and  by  administrators  and  policy  makers. 
The  professional  lives  of  teachers  of 
Grade  9 students  have  undergone  signifi- 
cant changes  as  a result  of  changes  to  the 
structure  of  student  groupings,  the  design 
and  delivery  of  curriculum,  and  the 
grouping  of  teachers  around  core  sub- 
jects. It  is  a transition  which  can  be  as 
exhausting  as  it  is  exciting,  and  teachers 
need  to  receive  all  the  support,  resources, 
and  encouragement  necessary  to  enable 
them  to  make  it  smoothly  and  easily. 

This  article  presents  an  account  of 
teachers’  experience  of  change  within 
the  context  of  Transition  Years  Pilot  Pro- 
grams. Chad,  Bob,  and  Mary  are  three 
high  school  teachers  in  a school  under- 
going a whole-school  restructuring  of 
which  the  Transition  Years  initiatives  are 
an  integral  part.  Chad  (a  math  teacher) 
and  Bob  (a  science  teacher)  came  to  the 
school  a few  years  earlier  from  junior 
high  schools  where  they  had  taught  for 
21  and  14  years  respectively,  and  Mary 
is  a first  year  teacher  of  science. 

All  three  actively  chose  to  work  in  a 
large,  urban,  secondary  school  situated 
in  a densely  populated,  multicultural, 
multilingual  setting,  a school  which  pro- 
vides programs  and  opportunities  for 


students  in  both  academic  and  techno- 
logical areas.  All  three  were  volunteers 
to  Grade  9 teaching  and  supportive  of 
the  changes  within  the  Grade  9 program 
which  brought  them  together  to  integrate 
aspects  of  their  courses  of  study,  to  iden- 
tify cross-curricular  outcomes  in  Math 
and  Science,  and  to  design  common  tests 
and  exams  for  students. 

From  conversations,  classroom  obser- 
vations, and  interviews  with  these  three 
teachers,  three  themes  emerged:  caring 
for  students’  lives,  recasting  the  self  as  a 
classroom  practitioner,  and  working  as 
collaborative  colleagues.  These  themes 
are  explored  here  for  the  insights  they 
bring  to  the  realities  of  transition  and 
change. 

Teaching  as  Caring 
for  Students’  Whole  Lives 

A girl  was  walking  along  the  beach. 
She  would  bend  down  every  few 
yards  to  throw  back  into  the  ocean  the 
fish  that  came  up  onto  the  beach.  A 
passerby  exclaimed  to  the  girl,  “What 
you  are  doing  does  not  matter.  You 
are  wasting  your  time.  You  can  never 
hope  to  throw  them  all  back  in.”  The 
girl  smiled  as  she  bent  down  to  pick 
up  another  fish,  and  as  she  threw  it 
back  into  the  ocean,  she  said,  “It  mat- 
ters to  this  one.” 

This  story  was  told  by  Chad  as  a way  of 
describing  the  way  in  which  he  under- 
stood his  teaching  and  the  attention  he 
paid  to  his  students’  lives  — “The  ones 
you  take  time  to  touch,  it  matters  to 
them.” 


The  day-to-day  details  of  teaching 
within  a restructured  Grade  9 program 
were  understood  by  the  teachers  as 
acknowledging  and  responding  to  the 
social,  emotional,  intellectual,  and  physi- 
cal characteristics  and  needs  of  each  stu- 
dent, as  well  as  providing  learning 
situations  which  foster  academic  success. 
This  involved  being  attentive  to  each  stu- 
dent as  a whole  person,  becoming 
involved  in  the  many  details  of  their  lives 
which  they  brought  to  the  classroom,  and 
helping  them  work  out  problems  which 
stood  in  the  way  of  classroom  learning 
and  academic  success.  This  required 
heavy  involvement  in  and  commitment  to 
the  extra-curricular  programs  and  special 
activities  organized  for  the  Grade  9 stu- 
dents. 

This  way  of  teaching  was  satisfying  in 
that  the  teachers  felt  they  were  making  a 
difference  in  their  students’  lives,  but  it 
was  also  physically  and  emotionally 
exhausting.  The  listening,  questioning, 
attentiveness,  flexibility,  involvement, 
and  interaction  with  students  took  a toll 
on  their  own  lives,  requiring  high  levels 
of  emotional,  social,  moral,  and  intellec- 
tual involvement.  As  one  teacher  said 
about  teaching  classes  of  destreamed 
Grade  9’s:  “After  the  Grade  9’s,  teaching 
OACs  is  like  being  on  summer  vaca- 
tion,” to  which  another  replied,  “That’s 
right,  it  is  physically  exhausting  and  you 
have  to  be  up  for  it.” 

Each  teacher  expressed  a hope  that 
the  ways  they  had  chosen  to  work  with 
the  students  would  prove  beneficial  to  all 
students  in  the  long  run  and  have  a posi- 
tive effect  on  students’  self-esteem  and 
achievement  and  would  help  to  reduce 
the  drop-out  rate.  The  focus  on  organiza- 
tional, social,  and  behavioural  skills 
within  the  Grade  9 program  was  under- 
stood by  teachers  as  helping  students  to 
learn  how  to  learn,  to  support  their  social 
and  emotional  development,  and  to  pro- 
vide them  with  the  “foundations”  for 
future  high  school  learning. 

This  “caring  for  students’  lives”  evi- 
dent in  teachers’  accounts  of  their  teach- 
ing and  in  their  classroom  practices  is 
described  by  Stager  and  Fullan  (1992)  as 
“moral  purpose.”  These  authors  put  for- 
ward the  view  that  it  is  a combination  of 
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“change-agentry”  and  moral  purpose  on 
the  part  of  administrators  and  teachers 
which  is  most  likely  to  make  a break- 
through in  efforts  to  improve  schools. 

Experiencing  Transition 
Personally  and  Professionally 

Within  this  context  of  transition  — a 
program  in  transition  and  students  in 
transition  — Bob,  Chad,  and  Mary  were 
also  engaged  in  a process  of  professional 
transition.  Each  teacher  saw  the  necessi- 
ty to  recast  who  they  were  as  teachers. 
They  also  saw  the  necessity  to  adopt  new 
teaching  strategies  and  ways  of  structur- 
ing classroom  experiences  for  students, 
to  adapt  their  existing  ways  of  teaching, 
and  to  work  together  with  colleagues  to 
teach  in  ways  that  would  help  students 
learn.  Each  teacher  was  committed  to 
providing  students  with  the  guidance  and 
attention  they  needed  to  get  established 
in  the  high  school.  In  Mary’s  case,  she 
identified  closely  with  the  difficulties 
students  were  experiencing  as  she  had 
felt  them  so  keenly  herself  at  this  stage 
in  her  own  schooling.  She  vividly 
recalled  “feeling  so  lonely  and  wanting 
to  cry,  yet  nobody  knew  how  I felt. 
There  was  no  program  to  help  me  with 
the  transition,  no  buddy  system,  and  the 
teacher  didn’t  even  know  that  I’d  moved 
[from  the  U.S.].” 

The  teachers  all  spoke  of  time  as  a 
critical  factor  in  personal  and  profession- 
al transition  — time  to  learn  new  things, 
to  adapt  existing  knowledge  and  strate- 
gies, time  to  deal  with  the  disruptive  stu- 
dents, to  talk  to  other  teachers,  to  have 
more  contact  with  parents,  to  meet  with 
colleagues  and  to  develop  the  interdisci- 
plinary units  and  classroom  resources. 
The  necessity  of  a common  preparation 
period  for  all  Grade  9 teachers  was  seen 
to  be  critical. 

Bob,  Chad,  and  Mary  had  all  attended 
some  professional  development  sessions, 
conferences,  and  inservice  workshops  to 
enhance  their  classroom  practice.  Inter- 
disciplinary units  were  designed  and 
developed  at  departmental  and  interde- 
partmental team  meetings  in  order  that 
students  should,  in  Bob’s  words,  “see  the 
relevance  of  what  we  are  doing  in  differ- 
ent subjects  and  see  the  interrelationship 


between  school  subjects  and  life  skills.” 
Additionally,  the  administrative  evalua- 
tion system  was  linked  to  the  Transition 
Years  focus  and  to  the  identification  of 
objectives  for  teacher  growth,  indicators 
of  success,  and  the  evaluation  of  teach- 
ers’ performance.  In  the  classroom,  a 
variety  of  teaching  strategies  replaced 
“the  old  high  school  lecturing  method,” 
and  “sitting  and  listening”  was  replaced 
by  activity-based,  experiential  approach- 
es designed  to  involve  students  more 
actively  in  the  learning  process. 

Each  class  presents  itself  to  you  and 
you  have  to  figure  out  the  best  way  to 
teach  them.  The  Transition  Years  Ini- 
tiative gives  students  added  attention 
in  this  big,  fast,  high  school  and  that 
is  good.  You  have  to  learn  to  look  for 
progress  in  their  ability  to  listen,  to 
trust,  to  behave,  and  to  learn  and  to  be 
aware  of  and  to  notice  the  indicators 
of  success.  I look  for  increasing  signs 
that  students  are  coming  to  class  pre- 
pared, that  they  will  come  in  for  extra 
help,  that  there  is  improved  social 
behaviour  in  the  classroom,  that  they 
will  make  eye  contact  and  greet  me 
and  others  when  they  arrive  and  say 
good-bye  as  they  leave,  that  there  is 
no  violence,  vulgarity  or  racism  in  the 
classroom,  and  that  they  will  attend  to 
the  work  to  the  best  of  their  ability  in 
spite  of  non-concern  for  grades.  (Chad) 

Working  Within  an 
Interdisciplinary  Team 

Individually,  each  of  the  three  teachers 
acknowledged  the  changed  environment 
and  clientele,  and  the  need  to  adapt  their 
classroom  environment  and  teaching 
methods.  Individually,  they  worked  these 
out  in  their  own  classrooms.  Collective- 
ly, they  worked  together  to  create  an 
environment  for  Grade  9 students  which 
would  provide  equality  of  access  and 
outcome  for  every  student.  The  teachers 
were  milking  a transition  to  new  roles  as 
members  of  both  interdisciplinary  teams 
and  a restructured  school  community. 

The  advantages  of  being  part  of  a 
team  and  sharing  responsibilities,  of  pro- 
viding support  and  being  supported, 
were  acknowledged.  The  teachers  spoke 


of  replacing  individual  autonomy  with 
collective  autonomy  through  working 
together  on  units  which  crossed  subject 
boundaries,  and  of  balancing  the  social 
and  academic  aspects  of  the  program. 

The  three  teachers  acknowledged  a 
tension  between  their  public  acceptance 
of  collective  decisions,  values,  and  prior- 
ities and  their  private  questioning  and 
doubting.  They  wished  to  be  more  cer- 
tain that  the  new  approaches  would  be 
the  right  ones  when  viewed  in  the  long 
term  and  they  struggled  with  the  day-to- 
day  details  of  balancing  the  individual 
and  the  collective.  For  one  teacher,  co- 
operative learning  methods  were  seen  as 
providing  students  with  the  questioning, 
critical,  and  analytical  skills  they  needed; 
for  another  teacher,  they  were  seen  as  a 
set  of  skills  to  be  learned  over  time  and 
used  more  in  the  later  grades,  but  not 
seen  as  an  appropriate  way  to  teach  basic 
skills  to  Grade  9’s. 

Through  the  collective  planning  and 
designing  of  curriculum,  the  teachers 
engaged  in  discussions  and  activities 
which  caused  them  to  examine  their  own 
values  and  teaching  practices,  to  ques- 
tion them,  and  to  recast  them  within  a 
larger  context 

• • • 

For  each  teacher,  the  simultaneous 
recasting  of  the  self  as  a classroom  prac- 
titioner, as  a collaborative  colleague 
within  an  interdisciplinary  team,  and  as  a 
staff  member  within  an  educational  com- 
munity committed  to  equality  of  access, 
opportunity,  and  outcome  involved  a 
process  that  was  both  exhausting  and 
exhilarating.  The  process  of  learning  to 
teach  in  new  and  different  ways  in  the 
classroom,  of  relating  to  students  and 
colleagues  in  new  ways,  and  of  moving 
from  an  independent  to  an  increasingly 
more  interdependent  stance  is  one  which 
requires  long-term  commitment  to  the 
collective  and  common  vision  on  the  part 
of  individuals,  organizations,  and  policy 
makers. 
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The  Scarborough  Board  of  Education’s 
ongoing  implementation  of  the  Transi- 
tion Years  verifies  a number  of  princi- 
ples in  the  change  process.  This  brief 
summary  provides  five  key  lessons  from 
this  initiative. 

Background 

The  Scarborough  Board  of  Education, 
which  has  a very  large,  multicultural  stu- 
dent population,  has  been  moving  towards 
school-based  curriculum  planning  and 
staff  development  since  1985.  Recently,  a 
Co-ordinator,  who  previously  was  respon- 
sible for  only  one  subject,  was  given 
responsibility  for  the  Transition  Years, 
and  a committee,  composed  of  various 
stakeholders,  was  established  to  investi- 
gate and  later  implement  the  Transition 
Years  initiative.  The  Program  Department 
instituted  a working  group  composed  of 
personnel  from  across  the  Department  to 
facilitate  staff  development  and  to  co- 
ordinate Board  implementation  plans. 
Meanwhile,  a number  of  schools  have 
actively  pursued  pilot  projects. 

Lessons  from  Transition 
Years  Implementation 

/.  The  school  is  the  focus  of  real  change. 
Restructuring  at  the  Board  level  provides 
a framework  and  support,  but  school- 
improvement  teams,  called  Curriculum 
Management  Teams  (CMT),  make  the 
key  change  initiatives.  Generally,  schools 
with  a representative,  proactive  CMT  tire 


more  successful.  These  schools  engage  in 
wide  variety  of  activities  such  as  devel- 
oping Transition  Years  newsletters,  hold- 
ing staff  development  sessions,  or 
initiating  curriculum  innovations.  They 
understand  the  principles  of  effective 
staff  development  and  know  that  one- 
shot,  centrally  designed  sessions  are  not 
sufficient.  They  make  active  use  of 
Board  personnel  and  resources  to  design 
programs  tailored  to  the  needs  of  their 
staffs  and  find  creative  ways  to  free 
teachers  so  they  can  meet,  plan,  and  work 
collaboratively  in  their  schools  and  in 
other  schools.  They  establish  a close  rela- 
tionship between  secondary  schools  and 
elementary  feeder  schools. 

2.  “Ready,  Fire,  Aim"  does  work. 

The  committee  formed  to  investigate  and 
implement  the  Transition  Years  initiative 
created  a tentative  plan  and  acted  upon  it. 
As  new  issues  emerged,  such  as  place- 
ment policy  and  report  card  changes,  the 
plan  was  modified  to  meet  staff  concerns. 
In  the  second  year  of  implementation, 
further  adjustments  to  our  three-year  plan 
are  being  made  based  on  what  we  learned 
and  on  regular  input  from  school  person- 
nel. Little  time  is  spent  designing  imple- 
mentation flow-charts  or  trying  to 
anticipate  all  the  possible  roadblocks  we 
might  encounter. 

3.  Most  teachers  are  willing  to 
change  when  needs  are  identified. 

It  is  often  said  that  school  systems,  and 
teachers  in  particular,  arc  “resistant  to 
change.”  We  have  found,  however,  that 
by  using  specific  consensus-building 
strategics  facilitated  by  central  office  per- 
sonnel, a clear  picture  of  staff  opinions 
could  be  ascertained.  Most  elementary 
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teachers  felt  the  changes  were  either  pos- 
itive or  neutral  in  nature.  Many  of  those 
who  did  resist  were  initially  unaware  of 
the  rationale  for  the  change  or  the  full 
possibilities  it  entailed.  Most  concerns 
related  to  the  difficulty  of  implementa- 
tion, rather  than  to  the  Transition  Years 
initiatives  themselves.  Those  teachers 
who  opposed  the  change  usually  believed 
that  students  learn  more  in  homogeneous 
rather  than  heterogeneous  group  and 
often  had  limited  experience  with  mixed- 
ability  classrooms. 

4.  No  one  person  has  all  the 
answers  for  complex  restructuring. 

The  Transition  Years  is  not  a single 
innovation  but  rather  an  interrelated  set 
of  changes  that  impact  on  all  aspects  of 
school  life.  This  type  of  complex  change 
works  best  when  the  system  and  school 
leaders  recognize  that  no  “expert”  has  all 
the  answers  and  that  everyone  will  be 


needed  to  work  out  the  solutions.  As 
teachers,  administrators,  and  curriculum 
leaders  work  together  to  learn  how,  for 
example,  to  write  outcomes-based  cur- 
riculum, everyone  gains  ownership  of 
the  change,  and  much  of  the  anxiety 
about  the  change  dissipates. 

5.  In-school  administrative 
“pressure  and  support ” is  crucial. 

The  schools  which  have  supportive, 
proactive  administrations  generally  have 
the  most  success.  Train-the-Trainer  mod- 
els of  staff  development  are  ineffective 
unless  administrators  assist  teachers  in 
implementing  the  change.  “Perception  is 
reality,”  and  this  is  especially  true  if  the 
teachers  perceive  their  administration 
does  not  value  making  any  significant 
changes.  An  approach  that  says,  “What  I 
see  in  this  change  is  good  teaching  prac- 
tice which  draws  on  our  collective 
knowledge  and  skills  as  a staff.  With 


some  help,  collectively  we  can  make  a 
difference  for  our  students”  sends  an 
important  message  — one  that  honours 
past  and  present  efforts  and  one  that 
acknowledges  teachers  can  make  impor- 
tant improvements  for  students. 

Conclusion 

We  are  still  struggling  with  the  imple- 
mentation of  the  Transition  Years,  and 
the  pace  of  change  is  rapid.  The  extent  to 
which  our  system  has  coped  with  this 
initiative  reflects  the  strengths  of  the 
school-based  agents  of  change  and  their 
collaboration  with  central  staff  who  have 
a realistic  view  of  their  roles.  Naturally, 
implementation  results  so  far  have  varied 
from  school  to  school.  Our  experience 
reaffirmed  that  change  is  an  incremental 
process,  and  although  there  has  been  sig- 
nificant progress,  much  remains  to  be 
done. 


Teaching  Computer 
Technology 

The  Agnew/Churchill  Transition  Years  Project 


Roy  Blomstrom 

English  Teacher,  Sir  Winston  Churchill 
Collegiate  and  Vocational  Institute 
Lakehead  Board  of  Education 
Thunder  Bay,  Ontario 

The  Agnew/Churchill  Transition  Years 
Project  began,  three  years  ago,  as  an 
investigation  of  the  idea  that  giving 
senior  elementary  students  some  instruc- 
tion in  computers  would  help  prepare 
them  for  life  in  the  future  and  could, 
coincidentally,  be  used  to  bridge  the  gap 
between  elementary  and  secondary 
school.  The  high  school  would  provide 
the  instructors  and  the  lab  facility;  the 
elementary  school  would  provide  the  stu- 
dents. 


Students  in  the  Grade  7 and  8 classes 
of  Agnew  Johnston  Elementary  School 
spent  one  period  a week  taking  “comput- 
er class”  at  Sir  Winston  Churchill  Colle- 
giate and  Vocational  Institute.  Each  class 
was  split  into  two  groups:  half  of  the 
Grade  7 students  came  to  Churchill  for 
the  first  period  on  Tuesdays,  and  the 
other  half  came  on  Wednesdays.  The 
Grade  8’s  showed  up  on  Thursdays  and 
Fridays.  The  year,  itself,  was  also  divid- 
ed into  two  parts:  during  the  first 
semester  the  students  received  instruc- 
tion in  basic  keyboarding,  and  in  the  sec- 
ond semester  they  learned  how  to  use  the 
computer  to  enhance  their  English  skills. 
As  an  English  teacher  at  Sir  Winston 
Churchill,  I taught  the  latter  section  of 
the  program. 


The  first  thing  we  learned  was  how 
important  it  is  to  have  a good,  close 
working  relationship  between  teachers  in 
both  panels.  The  project  provided  oppor- 
tunities not  only  to  talk  to  the  elementary 
teachers  involved  but  also  to  spend  some 
time  in  their  classes  (and  even,  on  occa- 
sion, trade  classes).  Though  I had  some 
understanding  of  the  elementary  curricu- 
lum, I needed  an  understanding  of  the 
elementary  school  environment.  The  ele- 
mentary teachers,  on  the  other  hand, 
needed  to  find  out  what  happens  when 
their  students  reach  high  school.  Work- 
ing from  both  sides  of  the  gap,  we  built 
the  bridge  in  an  amazingly  short  time. 

Two  revelations  followed  in  short 
order. 

The  first  was  that  younger  students 
learn  quickly.  Initially,  I assumed  that 
teaching  the  use  of  basic  word-processing 
software  to  create  short  stories  would  be 
quite  an  accomplishment.  After  all,  it  is 
no  mean  feat  to  master  the  software.  The 
students  would  have  to  learn  how  to  enter 
text,  move  it  around,  check  spelling,  use 
the  on-line  thesaurus,  and  so  on.  Also, 
each  student  would  be  with  me  for  only 
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25  classes  or  so.  Perhaps,  if  I pushed 
them  a bit,  they  could  be  introduced  to  a 
little  bit  of  desktop  publishing. 

What  I forgot,  of  course,  was  that  20 
lessons  on  keyboarding  had  given  them  a 
really  good  push  already.  By  the  end  of 
the  project,  the  Grade  8 students  had  done 
extensive  work  in  desktop  publishing 
(both  as  individuals  and  as  part  of  pub- 
lishing teams),  knew  how  to  use  a spread- 
sheet, could  create  and  manipulate  a 
database,  and  were  familiar  with  most  of 
the  frequently  used  DOS  operations.  They 
had  written  short  stories,  opinion  pieces 
(with  introduction,  multiple  paragraphs, 
effective  transitions,  and  a strong  conclu- 
sion), news  articles,  and  poetry.  They  had 
a good  sense  of  the  design  aspects  of  a 
newspaper  and  could  use  different  fonts, 
graphic  images,  and  other  enhancements 
to  create  a first-rate  publication.  They 
seemed  to  learn  about  three  times  as 


quickly  as  students  do  in  Grade  1 1. 

The  second  revelation  was  that  they 
knew  an  awful  lot  about  English  before  I 
began  to  work  with  them.  The  safe  way  to 
teach  Grade  9 English  is,  I had  always 
believed,  to  assume  that  the  students 
don’t  know  anything.  But  I had  never 
really  tried  to  find  out  what  they  did 
know.  It  turned  out  that  although  some  of 
the  students  were  weak  in  such  areas  as 
spelling  and  grammar,  all  of  them  had 
that  essential  sense  of  strategy  that  is 
needed  to  produce  a good  piece  of  writ- 
ing. They  could  analyse  problems  and 
think  through  the  solutions  at  a high  level. 

So  what  did  the  computer  lab  allow 
me  to  do?  It  let  me  work  in  a completely 
relaxed  manner  with  students  individual- 
ly and  in  small  groups.  The  computers 
provided  all  the  necessary  classroom 
control  functions.  I didn’t  have  to  sheep- 
dog the  unruly  or  “instruct”  students  who 


already  knew  what  to  do.  I could  work 
behind  and  with  the  students  instead  of 
in  front  of  them.  In  the  lab  I learned 
something  too:  if  you  want  the  student  to 
learn,  keep  your  fingers  off  the 
keyboard ! It  was  the  most  human,  most 
satisfying  teaching  I have  ever  done. 

And  the  results  of  the  project?  Almost 
all  of  the  students  elect  to  take  the  Grade 
9 keyboarding  option  (yes,  even  what 
used  to  be  called  “general  level”  boys). 
Girls  profess  no  fear  of  the  computer  and 
are  aghast  at  the  idea  that  they  might  be 
less  proficient  than  the  boys  are  in  its 
uses.  The  boys  have  learned  to  hang  up 
their  video  cowboy  spurs,  set  aside 
“male  intuition”  for  a moment,  and  do 
some  screen  reading  (it  turns  out  you  can 
find  instructions  there).  And  all  of  the 
students  would  agree  that  high  school  is 
not  something  to  be  apprehensive  about. 
After  all,  they’ve  already  been  there. 


The  Grade  9 Aboriginal 
Transition  Program 

The  Experience  of  Northwood  High  School 


John  Palko 

Principal,  Northwood  High  School 
Lakehead  Board  of  Education 
Thunder  Bay 

Elizabeth  Smyth 

Project  Director,  OISE 
Northwestern  Eield  Centre 

Elsie  Stresman 

Head  of  Business  Studies 
Northwood  High  School 


Northwood  High  School  is  a small  high 
school  within  the  Lakehead  Board  of 
Education.  Staffed  by  about  35  teachers, 


it  serves  300  pupils,  drawn  from  the 
entire  city  of  Thunder  Bay  and  from  some 
small  and  remote  communities  through- 
out Northwestern  Ontario.  Northwood 
offers  specialized  programs  and  services 
targeted  at  meeting  the  needs  of  identified 
exceptional  pupils  who  function  at  low 
level  and  students  who  require  programs 
at  the  Basic  level.  The  motto  of  the  school 
— “Learning  By  Doing”  — describes  the 
majority  of  programs  offered  — service- 
oriented  business,  technical,  and  voca- 
tional programs. 

The  provincial  restructuring  initiatives 
and  the  movement  towards  the  integra- 
tion of  exceptional  pupils  within  commu- 
nity schools  arc  causing  the  erosion  of 
Northwood’s  traditional  student  base.  As 
a result,  the  staff  and  administration  face 


the  challenge  of  redefining  the  school’s 
mission.  This  past  year,  the  administra- 
tion came  to  the  staff  to  develop  new 
options  and  directions;  the  criteria  were 
simple: 

• to  identify  the  needs  of  the  students  in 
the  system  not  presently  met  within 
existing  or  proposed  structures 

• to  identify  the  strengths  of  the  staff 
and  physical  plant  that  could  meet  the 
student  and  system  needs 

• to  develop  proposals  for  programs 
which  would  effectively  match  needs 
and  strengths 

Through  the  fall  of  1992,  committees 
of  staff  and  administration  met.  We 
researched.  We  read.  We  speculated.  We 
generated  a paper  outlining  a number  of 
possible  future  scenarios  for  the  school 
which  was  presented  to  the  staff  and  to 
the  senior  administration  of  the  Board. 
The  option  selected  for  Northwood’s 
future  development  included  five  key 
elements: 

• a Special  Transition  Program  based 
on  the  Grade  9 Common  Curriculum; 
this  program  is  designed  to  meet  the 
needs  of  students  who  have  not 
achieved  the  intended  outcomes  of  the 
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Grade  8 program  and  whose  needs 
could  not  presently  be  accommodated 
in  either  their  current  elementary 
school  or  their  community  high 
school 

• an  employment-entry  program  for 
low-functioning  exceptional  students 

• a Grade  9 Aboriginal  Transition  Pro- 
gram 

• a continuous-entry  program  to  assist 
students  experiencing  difficulties  in 
programs  in  their  community  schools 

• a series  of  Specialization  Years  Pro- 
grams organized  around  service  tech- 
nologies which  would  result  in  direct 
entry  of  graduates  into  the  workplace 

Staff  committees  were  formed  to 
develop  each  of  the  programs  and  a mem- 
ber of  each  committee  served  on  a central 
School  Growth  Team.  A Positive  School 
Climate  Committee  was  formed  to  sustain 
student  and  staff  morale.  In  addition, 
Northwood  amalgamated  with  an  alterna- 
tive school  which  resulted  in  additional 
resources  for  staff  and  students. 

To  wrap  up  this  glimpse  into  transi- 
tions at  Northwood,  we  would  like  to 
highlight  one  program. 

The  Grade  9 Aboriginal 
Transition  Program 

The  Grade  9 Aboriginal  Transition  Pro- 
gram is  a collaborative  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  Lakehead  Board  of  Education  and 
two  locals  of  the  Ontario  Native  Women’s 
Association  — Local  Jiiwitagan  en 
quewek  and  Local  Thunder  Bay  Anishi- 
nawbe  quewek.  This  pilot  program 
received  funding  through  the  Department 
of  Education’s  Community-Based 
Demonstration  Pilot  Project  Initiative. 

The  objectives  of  this  program 
include  easing  the  transition  for  Native 
students  from  small  and  remote  commu- 
nities to  life  and  learning  in  an  urban  set- 
ting, and  developing  curriculum 
materials  that  will  be  effective  for  such 
students  in  similar  settings.  For  Aborigi- 
nal adolescents,  there  is  a multiple  layer- 
ing of  transitions  as  they  begin  their 
secondary  schooling.  In  addition  to  the 
transition  from  elementary  to  secondary 
school,  there  are  significant  cultural, 
social,  and  psychological  transitions  to 
be  made.  Many  of  these  students  move 
from  isolated  fly-in  communities  — 
some  of  which  arc  in  excess  of  500  kilo- 


metres away  from  Thunder  Bay  — to 
come  to  school  in  the  city.  They  leave 
their  communities,  friends,  families  to 
live  in  boarding  homes  in  Thunder  Bay 
— where  communication  is  in  English 
and  where  the  trappings  of  20th-century 
urban  life  are  taken  for  granted.  Some  of 
these  students  return  to  their  home  com- 
munities without  completing  their  sec- 
ondary school  program. 

The  program  is  co-ordinated  by  a 
teacher  of  Aboriginal  heritage  who  deliv- 
ers an  integrated  program  to  the  students, 
in  a home-room  setting,  all  morning,  all 
year.  As  well  as  core  academic  subjects, 
the  morning  component  has  a strong 
focus  on  Aboriginal  language  and  cul- 
ture. In  the  afternoons,  the  students  are 


Jack  Miller 

Head,  OISE  Niagara  Field  Centre 

Restructuring  around  the  Transition  Years 
policy  has  been  at  the  top  of  most  school 
systems’  agendas  for  the  last  couple  of 
years.  The  call  for  destreaming,  integrated 
curriculum,  and  outcomcs-based  educa- 
tion has  probably  been  the  most  demand- 
ing cluster  of  changes  proposed  by  the 
Ministry  in  a generation.  At  the  Niagara 
Centre,  we  have  attempted  to  assist 
schools  and  school  systems  deal  with 
these  changes.  Much  of  this  work  has 
been  within  a holistic  context  (Miller, 
1988,  1993;  Miller,  Cassie,  & Drake, 
1990;  Miller  & Drake,  1992).  One  of  the 
central  features  of  the  Ministry’s  recently 
released  Common  Curriculum  is  that  it  is 
holistic  in  its  view  of  an  “increasingly 
complex  and  interdependent  world”;  it 
places  “emphasis  on  connections  and 
relationships  — relationships  among 
ideas,  among  people,  and  among  phe- 
nomena.” 

I would  like  to  describe  briefly  three 


integrated  into  the  regular  Grade  9 pro- 
gram where  they  pursue  art,  business 
studies,  family  studies,  and  technological 
studies.  The  program  co-ordinator  also 
works  with  Grade  9 teachers,  assisting 
them  in  acquiring  knowledge  and  skills 
to  more  effectively  meet  the  needs  of  the 
Aboriginal  students  in  their  program. 
She  is  also  developing  culturally  appro- 
priate curriculum  materials  which  will  be 
shared  throughout  the  province. 

Northwood  High  School  is  a school  in 
transition.  As  a staff,  we  continue  to 
refine  our  mission,  to  develop  and  pilot 
new  programs  and  assess  their  effective- 
ness. We  welcome  the  opportunity  to 
dialogue  with  other  staffs  around  the 
province,  as  they,  like  us,  learn  by  doing. 


projects  that  are  related  to  the  Transition 
Years.  One  project  involves  11  boards 
that  meet  two  or  three  times  a year  to 
share  concerns  and  initiatives  around  a 
holistic/integrated  curriculum.  At  our  last 
meeting,  each  board  explained  how  it  was 
dealing  with  the  Common  Curriculum, 
and  at  our  next  meeting  in  January,  the 
focus  will  be  on  how  each  board  is  devel- 
oping outcomes  for  the  system.  Again, 
most  of  this  discussion  is  related  to  the 
Transition  Years.  At  the  September  meet- 
ing, I was  extremely  impressed  with  how 
the  boards,  which  are  facing  severe  cut- 
backs in  staffing  and  resources,  are 
responding  to  the  new  initiatives.  Many 
of  the  responses  show  imagination  and 
energy.  One  example  is  the  Waterloo 
Region  Roman  Catholic  Separate  School 
Board  which  has  recently  put  together  its 
own  resource  document  on  holistic  educa- 
tion which  was  circulated  at  the  meeting. 

Another  project  involves  three  boards 
and  focusses  on  die  role  of  the  department 
head.  Last  year,  five  sessions  were  held 
during  the  course  of  the  year  for  approxi- 
mately 45  heads;  one  session  involved 
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workshops  given  by  various  people  work- 
ing in  Ministry  pilot  projects  around  the 
province,  while  another  session  focussed 
on  integrated  curriculum.  The  response  to 
the  program  last  year  was  sufficiently 
positive  to  inspire  us  to  hold  series  this 
year  which  focusses  on  student  assess- 
ment and  the  role  of  the  department  head. 
The  three  boards  involved  this  year  were 
Haldimand,  Lincoln,  and  Norfolk. 

Finally,  the  Centre  has  worked  exten- 
sively with  the  Halton  Region  Board  in  the 
area  of  integrated  curriculum.  This  project 
started  in  1990  and  involves  a school/ 
teacher-based  approach  to  writing  curricu- 
lum. In  1990,  there  were  three  projects; 


now  there  are  over  80  projects  with  the 
great  majority  of  them  at  the  Transition 
Years  level.  Some  of  these  units  include 
the  Art  of  Investigation,  the  Environment, 
the  Community,  Quest,  Robotics,  Fame 
and  Power,  Change,  Invention  Connec- 
tion, Image  of  Our  World,  Our  Native 
People,  Voyage  au  Canada,  World  of 
Wonders,  A Make- Work  Project,  Expres- 
sion, Our  Fellow  Canadians,  Rules  of  the 
Game,  Discovery,  and  Choice  Decisions. 
Halton  is  now  moving  towards  a system- 
wide  approach  to  integrated  curriculum 
that  builds  on  these  initiatives.  What  I par- 
ticularly like  about  the  Halton  approach  is 
the  grass-roots  focus. 


Ultimately,  the  changes  advocated  in 
the  new  Ministry  policy  will  best  unfold 
when  small  groups  of  teachers  come 
together  on  their  own  initiative  to  reflect 
on  and  bring  about  change  at  the  school 
level. 
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A SOLUTION  FOR  YOUR  STAFF  DEVELOPMENT  NEEDS: 


NELSON  EDUCATIONAL  SERVICES 

Nelson  Educational  Services  (NES)  is  a new  service  offered  by  NELSON  CANADA  to  meet  today's 
challenging  professional  development  needs.  NES  provides  custom-designed  professional  develop- 
ment programs  presented  by  a network  of  educators  committed  to  the  highest  quality  profes- 
sional development  services. 

To  learn  more  about  Nelson  Educational  Services,  please  contact  us. 


Amy  Casey 
Vice  President 
Nelson  Educational  Services 
416-752-9100,  ext.  258 
1-800-268-2222,  ext.  258 


Rosemary  Wiltshire 
Consultant 
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This  is  what  some  of  our  readers  have  to  say: 

The  Orbit  theme-based  approach  is  great. 
Articles  on  different  aspects  of  a topic  give 
me  a better  understanding  of  the  total  issue. 


Orbit  is  one  of  the  few  journals  that  blend 
theory  and  practice.  The  “research  for  the 
layperson”  approach  and  the  tips  for  teachers 
make  it  a valuable  resource. 

— Clare  Kosnick 

Instructor,  Institute  for  Child  Studies,  and  Doctoral  Candidate, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education 

Orbit  is  an  excellent  catalyst  for  the  professional 
growth  of  people  who  are  committed  to  the 
successful  implementation  of  innovative 
educational  programs. 


Most  good  ideas  are  already  being  tried  out  in 
one  school  or  another  but  they  remain  unknown 
to  the  larger  community  of  teachers  and 
educators.  Orbit  is  a must  for  educators 
interested  in  the  latest  innovative  programs 
and  ideas  being  put  into  practice. 


— Marisa  Cassano 
Teacher-Librarian 
St.  Nicholas  of  Bari  School 
Metropolitan  Separate  School  Board 


— Joan  Green 
Director,  Toronto  Board  of  Education 


— Michael  Fullan 


Dean,  Faculty  of  Education 
University  of  Toronto 
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